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Our Big Chance 


There are lessons we need to learn to keep America Christian, 


A PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 

of every group of 

Christian men must be 

the spiritual transforma- 

tion of themselves. We 

Presbyterians are not 

hypocrites, and we con- 

fess our faults. The av- 

erage churchman that I 

know is not a churchman because he thinks 
he is better than other men, but because he 
realizes he needs God as revealed in Christ 
more than other men realize that basic need. 

We are a long ways from moral perfection— 
we are usually extroverts as we approach our 
personal and group problems. We are usually 
trying to do the best we can and leave the 
outcome to God. What we want to know is 
what can we do for the Kingdom of God now? 
How can we fit ourselves to make the church 
where we live a power of righteousness in that 
community, in our own lives, and in the lives 
of our fellow citizens? 

What can we do as churchmen to stop the 
decline of the American people towards the 
disasters that Amos described in 780 B.c.— 
disasters that are the inescapable heritage of 
powerful, wealthy, satisfied people who have 
no moral standards? “Woe to them that are 
at ease in Zion and trust in the mountain of 
Samaria .. . that lie upon beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches, and eat 
the lambs out of the flock . . . and invent 
strange instruments of music . . . that drink 
wine in bowls . . . but they are not grieved 
for the affliction of my people.” 


How can we learn to be Christian in our 
home church and community? Let me give you 
one clue. We are Presbyterians. That is to say, 
we belong to that branch of the Protestant 
family that has probably as fine a tradition of 
moral standards rooted in faith in the God of 
righteousness as any other religious denomi- 
nation. 

We certainly have a tradition of public and 
community service that springs from Calvin’s 
belief that all work is honorable and all voca- 
tions sacred. We bring into the field of gov- 
ernment that solid Presbyterian doctrine that 
God alone is Lord of the conscience, that a 
rigid line must always be drawn between 
Church and State and never crossed over, and 
that the inalienable rights that we possess of 
life, liberty, and happiness are not given to us 
by the State but by God, our creator. That is 
the great doctrine of inalienable individual 
freedom which is embodied in our Declaration 
of Independence and is the basic bulwark of 
freedom against totalitarianism in State or in 
Church. 


Au these are Presbyterian doctrines, or bet- 
ter, they are the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
which the Presbyterian faith has always em- 
phasized. 

My practical suggestion is that we learn 
what Presbyterianism says about freedom, 
about conscience, about Church and State, 
about the control of the human spirit by any 
man-made institution—lessons we need to 
learn today if we are to keep America Protes- 
tant and make it Christian. 


CuHarLEs J. TuRCK 


President, Macalester College; President, National 
Council of Presbyterian Men in the U.S.A. 








Just in normal conversation, Kenneth 
G. Neigh, vice president of McCormick 
Seminary, waxes enthusiastic about the 
young men entering the ministry today. 
To write “They’ve Got What It Takes” 
(page 10) was a nat- 
ural for him. When he 
made his own decision 
to preach, he was a 
varsity-letter man at 
Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, headed for 
law. The depression, 
and a new conviction 
born of it, changed 
his mind. His choice of career was some- 
what remarkable considering that neither 
his father nor mother were church mem- 
bers—until two years ago, when they 
joined the First Presbyterian Church of 
Lisbon, Ohio, and were baptized by their 
son. His first and only pastorate, at Allen 
Park, Michigan, grew with the community 
while he was there, from a handful of peo- 
ple, meeting in a school room, to a full- 
fledged debt-free church. He went to Mc- 
Cormick in 1946. 





As soon as we saw the masterly job 
Carl Biemiller had done on “Garden 
Variety Governor” (page 16) we became 
curious to know how he came by his close 
insight into Alfred Driscoll. With some 
probing, we learned 
that Mr. Biemiller has 
an inside track: his 
youngsters go to the 
same Sunday School 
as the Driscoll kids, 
the First Presbyterian 
Church at Haddon- 
field, New Jersey. But 
it must also be said 
that he went at this assignment like the 
veteran reporter that he is. Formerly with 
the Philadelphia Record, he is currently 
an associate editor of Holiday. He has ap- 
plied his writing skill to subjects ranging 
from skiing and folk music to the Library 
of Congress. In contradiction to the tra- 
ditional concept of a hard-boiled reporter 
—and he has been reporting ever since he 
was graduated from high school—Carl 
Biemiller has been, in his free time, a Cub 
Scout pack master. 


Foreign Board executive secretary 
Charles T. Leber has a liking for horse- 
back riding that dates back to his early 
days as sky pilot to lumber camps in 
Alberta, Canada. As the most travelled 
Member on the Board staff, he has had a 
chance to practice his hobby in some far 
torners—like the heart of Brazil, where 
this photo was made. His most recent 
field trip, a survey of Church work in 
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Europe, is reported in “Not by Bread 
Alone” (page 19). In twelve years, he 
has visited sixty foreign countries, flown 
the Atlantic three times and the Pacific 
once, and has made two round-the-world 
trips. He takes off this summer for the 
Near East, Europe and India on special 
assignment. 


Hal D. Bennett is a Baptist and 
clearly an observant one; he saw the Pres- 
byterian connotations of “George-san’s 


Friend-o” (page 21) and sent us the story 
—thereby winning quite a number of 
friend-o around here. He wrote the inci- 
dent straight out of his experience as an 
Army chaplain in Japan. He spent five 
years with the Army, two of them in Eu- 
rope. He is now associate editor of The 
Alabama Baptist. 


For three years, a special committee 
appointed by the General Assembly has 
been at work revising the Intermediate 
Catechism of the Presbyterian Church. 
This committee, headed by Dr. Earl L. 
Douglass of Princeton, New Jersey, has 
now completed its job. The story of the 
revision is told by Hugh Thomson 
Kerr, Jr., in “Old Truths in New Words” 
(page 23). Mr. Kerr, a member of the 
sub-committee working on the revision, is 
on the faculty of the Princeton Seminary 
Department of Theology and is_associate 
editor of Princeton’s Theology Today. 
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The Question 

« I think that the New Curriculum is the 
most important and forwardlooking work 
of evangelism that our Church has under- 
taken in my lifetime. From having about 
the poorest material in religious education 
for a large denomination, we now have 
far and away the best. Let us thank God 
for this. 

However, I am concerned about the 
part that we as pastors are supposed to 
take in implementing the New Curriculum. 
At a recent meeting of our section of 
presbytery we were told that the pastor’s 
part was to meet regularly with the teach- 
ing staff and, if possible, the parents of 
our children in Church School and at these 
conferences we were to make plain what 
theology lay back of the course, since one 
of the objects of this new approach was 
to make conduct the principal outcome of 
Christian doctrine. 

I rejoice in this opportunity, as I have 
discovered long ago that the average mem- 
ber of our Church is interested in theology 
though he may not use that word in ex- 
plaining his interest. I am certain that 
Jesus meant his teaching to be understood 
by everybody. 

What I want to know however is this: 
How closely are the pastors supposed to 
parallel their teaching with the West- 
minster Confession of Faith? Is some 
brother or sister going to toss a dead cat 
or two if some of us neglect to emphasize 
the Five Points of Calvinism? Or will it 
be forgiven us if we stem our instruction 
from a general conviction of the sover- 
eignty of God? 

There may be many other ministers 
equally interested in this question. Per- 
haps if you printed this letter in your 
Sounding Board we might get some light 
and better yet some definite material from 
our New Curriculum staff that might be 
used as a guide for pastors. 

—Rev. Cuares K. Imprie, D.D. 


Montauk Community Church 
Montauk, LJ., N.Y. 


One and the Same 

« Since my church is the only non-Ro- 
manist congregation in Florida, New York, 
I feel qualified to reply to reader Law- 
rence Roumpf’s comments in the Febru- 
ary 28 issue, in which he pleads for more 
stress on “Christians” and less on “Pres- 
byterians.” 

Of course, I... agree that Prespy- 
TERIAN Lire ought to be agreeable to and 
conform to the very highest Christian 
standards. However, I also believe that 
the Presbyterian system of faith and life 
most perfectly mirrors and sets forth the 
Christian system of all confessing Chris- 


tian faiths. I believe that “Presbyterian” 
may and should be equated with “Chris. 
tian” as a faith, as a theology, as a fom 
of ecclesiastical government... . 

One of my parishes, in a community 
where there was, in addition to our Pre. 
byterian Church, a Baptist, Methodig, 
Church of God, Pilgrim Holiness, Salva. 
tion Army, and Roman Catholic Church 
was one where a series of sermons on the 
“five cardinal points of Calvinism,” inter. 
preting some rather obscure points of the 
Gospel, was frowned upon “because we 
sometimes have some Methodists, Bap 
tists, and Catholics drop in to worship 
with us and such preaching might offend 
them.” 

Where, in Heaven’s name, can our Cal- 
vinistic Presbyterian heritage of Christian 
thought be expounded if not in a Pres. 
byterian parish? My present field, wher 
we are the only Protestant group in town, 
a church with a history of nearly 20 
years, welcomes and hungers after the 
various Presbyterian-Christian causes. 

Therefore, I hail the advent of Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire. I welcome it as a picture of 
our entire Church in action—the Boards, 
the General Council, the local fields. . .. 


—Rev. WILLIAM M. Hunter 
Florida, N.Y. 


Top of the Heap 
« Hey, stop it. You can’t do that to me. 
I get to my desk thirty minutes early to 
start some tardy matters rolling and what 
happens. That last issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire tops my stack of mail. Foolishly | 
open it and that’s my downfall. Those 
thirty minutes have wings and I th 
through that issue from “kever to ke 
Every page entices me. I live with 
Christian friends pictured from all ¢ 
the globe. For thirty minutes I’m a 


citizen, confronted with people in need @ 


everything and by others who are d 
everything for them. I’m a part of it 
cause my church is. - . . 


—LesTer F. EIset 
San Francisco, Cali 











Gandhi 

« The Christian Century has charac 
ized Gandhi as “the most Christlike 
this century has known.” Now comes § 
Higginbottom in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
March 13 defaming the man under the 
chosen title “I’ve Lost a Friend.” 

If Gandhi was the greatest man in 
world of today, as some of us believe, 
cause he lived according to the princip 
and teachings of Jesus Christ in 
strategic place of influence he held, 


shall be terribly disappointed if Press® 
(Continued on page 32) 
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The World Scene: 
Confusion and Calm 


This week Italy is the news. The elec- 
tions started April 18. By the end of the 
week and maybe before, Christians the 
world over will know where Italy stands 
and where Christianity stands in its fight 
against the forces of anti-religion. 

Even the Waldensian Church, Italy’s 
largest and most persecuted Protestant 
bedy, stood with its Roman Catholic ad- 
versary against the Communists. If pre- 
election estimates from the Waldensians 
are at all accurate, the Italian Protestant 
group voted almost roo per cent against 
the Communist-Socialist party. In fact, 
about 25 per cent of the Waldensians were 
expected to vote for Premier de Gasperi’s 
Catholic-dominated Christian Democratic 
Party. These Waldensians considered the 
party “the most effective way of fighting 
Communism.” 

While confusion ruled in Italy, the 
rest of the world was more calm than 
it had been since the coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Trouble continued in Palestine, but 
the Special General Assembly of the 
United Nations this week was trying to 
find new means for settlement of the situ- 
ation. 








Earlier this month, the European Re- 
covery Program, backed strongly by the 
churches of the United States, went into 
effect. President Truman asked the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for $1,- 
105,000,000 to start ERP grants. Admin- 
istrator Paul G. Hoffman forgot about the 
automobile business and concentrated on 
bolstering the economies of sixteen Euro- 
pean countries. Fifty millions of the tre- 
mendous RFC loan were slated for Greece 
and Turkey. Fifty more were slated for 
China. 

In Berlin, the tension between the 
Soviet Union and the Western Allied Con- 
trol powers slacked off. The United States, 
Britain and France had made it clear that 
they were not going to be forced out of 
the German capital. The Soviet Union 
made substantial concessions in Allied 
talks on the Austrian peace treaty. 

The United States Army paraded its 
might throughout the U.S. on Army Day, 
April 6. There were also parades in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Trieste. The Navy’s 
aircraft carrier task forces will soon arrive 
in Norway on a good-will mission. 

But even if there were some signs of a 
lessening in the first great war scare of 
1948, they were not enough. Most of these 
signs were in some way connected with 





rESBY § Commerce Secretary Harriman (left) Ambassador Douglas (center) and Sena- 
tor Vandenberg: Three of ERP’s chief advocates smiled. Others were worried. 
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military force and military pressures. 

The main issue was still to be decided. 
The issue was not Italy, but the overall 
policy of the United States government. 
Was the United States embarked upon a 
policy of defense against Communism, or 
something more dangerous? The govern- 


ment said “defense.” Many people won- 
dered and worried. Some of them were 
afraid that the government, aided by the 
military, had overreached itself, had com- 
mitted the United States to a war. 


What about ““War Scare”? 


Church Wants to Know 


Howard H. Buffett is a United States 
Representative from the State of Ne- 
braska. Earlier this month he attended a 
secret meeting of “highest level” govern- 
ment officials and heard the lowdown on 
the present “war scare.” This is what he 
had to say about the confidential informa- 
tion he received at the meeting: 

“If it is correct, then the ‘war scare’ 
which is blanketing this country is a crime 
against America and all humanity. These 
are strong words and are not used care- 
lessly.” 

Mr. Buffett implied that there were 
forces in the United States who are trying 
to provoke war: (1) to cover up Adminis- 
tration mistakes in foreign policy and (2) 
to rationalize the militarization of the 
nation. 

The Congressman from Nebraska 
wasn't the only one worried. Many of the 
nation’s top political analysts, including 
Walter Lippmann, David Lawrence, and 
Edgar Mowrer, echoed Mr. Buifett’s anxi- 
ety. Historians like Charles A. Beard and 
Harry E. Barnes raised questions about 
government policy. And throughout the 
nation, Church people and Church leaders 
wanted to know what the government was 
doing. 

The churches and their people were con- 
cerned primarily with the growing control 
of the military in the United States. Their 
concern centered upon the issue of univer- 
sal military training. For the past six 
months, most of the nation’s churches 
have joined with labor, educational and 
youth groups in open opposition to U.M.T. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A., in 1926 went on rec- 
ord against peacetime training. In prac- 
tically every General Assembly since then, 
the Church has restated or reaffirmed its 
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historic position. In May of 1947, the last 
General Assembly again stated its feelings 
in clear and concise terms. 

One month ago, March 19, officials of 
the Presbyterian Church again voiced op- 
position to peacetime training in an open 
letter signed by Dr. Paul N. Poling, secre- 
tary of the Church’s division of Social 
Education and Action, and the leader of 
the Church’s defense of its time-honored 
position. The letter, sent to ministers and 
other members of the Church, contained 
statements against proposed military meth- 
ods by Stated Clerk Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh, Foreign Mission Board Secretary 
Dr. Charles T. Leber, National Council of 
Presbyterian Men President Charles J. 
Turck, and Dr. Paul C. Payne, General 
Secretary of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and newly-elected chairman of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

On March 30, Dr. Paul Payne, Dr. 
Ganse Little, and Dr. Paul Poling went to 
Washington with a carefully prepared 
statement. It was up-to-date, completed 
on the morning of March 30, after many 
hours of final deliberation with represen- 
tative Church officers. It was prepared for 
presentation to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. It stated the “historic posi- 
tion of opposition to peacetime military 
conscription.” 

The way in which this statement was 
received and the way in which practically 
all statements from other churches were 
received by the Senate Committee (see 
below) was enough to incense all Ameri- 
can Church people, regardless of their 
views for or against U.M.T. 

On Army Day a group of 125 Church- 
men from twelve denominations and 
twenty states met in Washington, D.C., in 
extraordinary session to protest “the ef- 
fort to put the United States on a war- 
time basis.” This week 250 religious and 
lay leaders from the west were scheduled 
to board a “Peace Train” to Washington. 


Prepared for Nation; 
Heard by One Man 


Many Presbyterians are for universal 
military training. Two prominent brothers, 
both Presbyterians, have stated their views 
on U.M.T., one before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. They are physicists 
Dr. Karl Compton, president of M.LT. 
and chairman of President Truman’s ad- 
visory commission on U.M.T., and Dr. 
Arthur Compton, Nobel Prize winner and 
chancellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

Others also may agree with Moderator 
Wilbur LaRoe Jr. when he said, in a letter 
to the Washington Star on March 27: 
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Arthur Compton: Favored U.M.T. 


“Because of the wording of a Philadel- 
phia release (the letter of March 19: see 
above), the irapression has been given that 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and I as 
its Moderator, are on record against Presi- 
dent Truman’s preparedness program. 

“Matters of this kind can be decided 
only by our General Assembly, and the 
leaders of the Church have no right to 
commit the Church to any policy. 

“Our last General Assembly did go on 
record by divided vote against universal 
military training, but conditions have 
changed radically since then and I do not 
know what the present feeling of the 
Church is. We cannot know until the 
forthcoming meeting of General Assembly 
in Seattle in late May.” 

The Presbyterian testimony as pre- 
pared by Dr. Paul Payne and associates, 
and presented by Dr. Ganse Little (see 
page 5) referred to this point as follows: 

“It will be questioned whether this 
statement represents the position the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
would take in the light of the present 
situation. Manifestly, the General Assem- 
bly cannot be convened in special session 
to address itself to every critical situation 
as it arises, and it cannot remain in con- 
tinuous session. . . . But we call your at- 
tention to the fact that the statement ex- 
plicitly affirms that this position is the 
historic position of our Church. 

It is in our judgment unlikely that, in 
view of the constancy of the Church’s 
testimony over the years, it would reverse 
itself on this particular occasion.” 

But, regardless of stand, the follow- 
ing happened to representatives of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. It is not an 
isolated example. Similar treatment was 
accorded other church and educational 
groups. 

Dr. Paul C. Payne was scheduled to tes- 
tify for the Presbyterian Church at the 
Senate Armed Services Committee hearing 





on U.M.T. at approximately 4:10 Marc 
30. The speaker before him was Henry 4 
Wallace, third party presidential cand. 
date. At 2:30, when Mr. Wallace began 
his testimony, the galleries were crowded 
with spectators. It was the largest attend. 
ance at any of the hearings since they 
were started on March 18, two hours after 
President Truman’s speech advocating 
U.M.T. and the draft. Newsreel and tele. 
vision cameras were banked solidly across 
the room. Every chair for the Senate 
Committee was filled. 

Senators Green (Rhode Island) and 
Capper (Kansas) were also present though 
they were not on the committee. 

Mr. Wallace began his testimony by 
reading a prepared statement. It took 
forty minutes. Mr. Wallace hurried the 
statement to give the committee time for 
questions. At 3:15 the questions began. 
The questions, mostly political in nature, 
and not related to the subject, took mor 
than two hours. Dr. Payne, who was sup- 
posed to give the Presbyterian statement 
at 4:10, had to leave at 5:30 to catcha 
train for Chicago. 

When the committee finally finished 









with Mr. Wallace, the crowds, the report- 
ers, the cameramen and the members of 
the Senate Armed Services Committe: 
started to file out of the room. Senator 
Chan Gurney of South Dakota, the com. 
mittee chairman, dismissed the hearings 
and asked the church groups who were 
scheduled that afternoon if they would be 
willing to turn in their papers for the 
record. 

Senator Gurney added that th 
Committee was scheduled fully through 
April 3 (when the hearings ended, one day 
ahead of the original date set for the clos- 
ing) and that the world situation was to 
serious to extend the time of the hearing. 

Presbyterian Paul Poling then protested 
this treatment on behalf of all the churd 
groups waiting to give testimony. Senator 
Gurney then called order and heard th 
church groups—alone. Every other men- 
ber of the thirteen-man commission had 
left. Senator Gurney heard the testimony 
almost without comment and _ entirely 
without question. 

Dr. Ganse Little, pastor of the Broad 
Street Presbyterian Church in Columbw, 
Ohio, and Chairman of the Division o 
Social Education and Action, read the 
statement in place of Dr. Payne. Befor 
hearing the Presbyterian testimony, chair- 
man Gurney read Mr. La Roe’s letter to 
the Washington Star into the record. 

The next day, metropolitan newspt 
pers made no mention of the incident, 
hardly even a mention of the chur 
groups’ testimony. The New York Time 
gave almost two full columns to Mr. Wal 
lace’s appearance, gave the last sentenct 
to the rest of the hearing. It read: “Testi 
mony was given for the most part by 
representatives of religious and fratema 
organizations.” 
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“We Reaffirm ... the Historic 


Position of Our Church” 


Testimony before Senate Armed Services Committee 


Because this testimony received so little 
notice (see: “Prepared for Nation; Heard 
by One Man,” page 4), PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire herewith presents it in full. It is our 
belief that all Presbyterians, regardless of 
their opinions on the military prepared- 
ness program, will be interested in this 
statement.—THE Eprrors. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
has strongly and consistently opposed 
peacetime military conscription. The po- 
sition was last declared by the General 
Assembly of 1947. “We reaffirm our his- 
toric position of opposition to peacetime 
military conscription, as constituting a 
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dangerous extension of regimentation by 
government, and inadequate measure of 
defense in the atomic age, and a violation 
of the spirit of our present determination 
to secure the multilateral reduction of 
arms and armies.” 

It will be questioned whether this 
statement represents the position the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
would take in the light of the present sit- 
uation. Manifestly, the General Assembly 
cannot be convened in special session to 
address itself to every critical situation as 
it arises, and it cannot remain in continu- 
ous session. To exert its influence under 
such limitations the Assembly has through 
the years addressed itself to immediate is- 
sues in the light of principles of our faith. 
But we call your attention to the fact that 
the statement explicitly affirms that this 
position is the historic position of our 
Church. 

It is in our judgment unlikely that, 
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in view of the constancy of the Church’s 
testimony over the years, it would reverse 
itself on this particular occasion. 

The General Assembly of 1946 declared 
its “support of measures, such as the pres- 
ent Tydings Resolution, looking toward 
drastic cuts in national armaments through 
international agreement.” This recommen- 
dation was repeated by the last General 
Assembly in the words: “We ask that our 
Government take initiative in such pro- 
posals and actions as will encourage multi- 
lateral disarmament. The ingenuity, skill, 
patience, and relentless endeavor of our 
diplomacy must be directed to the creation 
of a security based upon multilateral dis- 
armament agreements.” 

As representatives of the Church, 
conducting Christian work in 101 univer- 
sity centers and 45 colleges, we report that 
the imminence of the proposed draft added 
to universal military training has already 
created a general sense of frustration 
among the college age youth of the nation. 
The proposed “temporary” draft has cre- 
ated a negative and hopeless mood among 
young people who recall a previous “tem- 
porary draft.” To any who ask if the 
previous draft did not prove to be a for- 
tunate provision, youth have this question 
to pose: “Is this draft, like the previous 
one, the initiation of war?” They are en- 
titled to an unequivocal answer. So also 
are the citizens of the nation. 

To maintain that the world situation is 
too delicate to permit taking the people 
into the confidence of their public servants 
is to deny the sovereign people the right to 
know the facts on which they must act and 
for which action they must take the con- 
sequences. 

By action of the 1947 General Assem- 
bly the following recommendation was 
adopted: “That the General Assembly re- 
affirm our historic position in favor of 
voluntary enlistment to provide the mili- 
tary forces needed for our international 
commitments and national defense.” 

We call your attention to the fact 
that the army is turning down about one- 
half of those who volunteer partly because 
it has raised its standards from the war- 
time passing grade of 59 in the army gen- 
eral classification test to the present grade 
of 80. 

The army has authorization now under 
the law to accept 18-month enlistments 
but is turning them down on the ground 
that it is not profitable to take men for 
so short a period. 

Certainly Congress will be placing itself 
and the nation in a very equivocal posi- 
tion if it takes a measure so extreme as 








the peacetime draft without first making 
the utmost effort to exhaust the possibility 
of voluntary enlistment. 

It is not true that the draft and 
U.M.T. are preventive measures. The fact 
is that the sheer proposal of these laws, 
and the measures used by military leaders 
to stampede the American nation into the 
draft have intensified fears rather than 
brought reassurance and have created the 
conviction that we are moving toward, 
rather than away from war. To many 
American people the draft means war. For 
America it has never meant anything else. 

This general fear is further aggra- 
vated by the irresponsible acts of men in 
responsible positions who are promoting 
these measures, such as the recent state- 
ment before your Committee by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy that Russian subma- 
rines had appeared in the Pacific. Since 
when did the Pacific become a “mare 
nostrum” from which we exclude the ves- 
sels of other nations? One of these sub- 
marines was sighted off the Aleutian 
Islands, nearer Siberia than the continental 
United States. A second was sighted 800 
miles off the American coast—actually off 
the Hawaiian coast. The third was sighted 
at night by a merchantman under condi- 
tions that made positive identification im- 
possible. In fact, positive identification 
was not possible for any of them. Accord- 
ing to this morning’s U.P. release, the 
Navy is not sure but that these were not 
our own vessels. Méanwhile this news was 
not released for weeks after the event. 
Why the delay? 

Another of these unworthy acts has 
been the illegal use by the military of gov- 
ernment funds to exert political pressure 
in support of U.M.T. This charge was 
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made by the Harness Committee of the 
House, and the evidence was placed in the 
hands of the Attorney General. Yet this 
misuse of funds continued. The violation 
of the law of the land by a government 
agency for the purpose of promoting its 
own ends is a dagger thrust at the heart of 
popular government. 

Secretary Marshall in referring to 
the armed forces stated that our defense 
is but a “hollow shell.” This would indi- 
cate colossal incompetence, if true, and 
raise the question, what assurance do we 
have that the additional billions now asked 
would not be likewise wasted? 

Another such instance is the statement 
by former Justice Owen Roberts that “the 
organized core of opposition” to U.M.T. 
“centers in the Communist party.” This is 
not true. Practically every major religious 
body has gone on record against this meas- 
ure, and no important denomination has 
spoken in favor of it. The National Edu- 
cation Association has consistently reiter- 
ated its opposition. The American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges at its meeting in Cin- 
cinnati last January voted 3 to 1 against 
U.M.T. 

We warn against likening the present 
crisis in all respects to the crisis at 
Munich, and postulating our national pol- 
icy on the assumption that the two situa- 
tions are identical, whereas they are just 
enough alike to be misleading. Hitler was 
the head of a nation armed as no other 
nation in history had ever been before. 
Russia, on the other hand, is critically 
weak both as to military establishments 
and industrial potential. To quote from 
the United States World Report, February 
6, 1948, “A big set back in Russia’s indus- 
trial program resulted from the war. Of 
the capacity she had achieved by 1941 she 
lost 58% of her rolling stock, 45% of her 
steel production, 44% of her electrical 
capacity, and 58% of her coal production. 
She also lost one-fourth of her live stock 
and millions of homes, farm buildings, 
churches, schools, bridges, and business 
structures of all kinds. Her economic po- 
tential dropped from 42% to only 25% of 
United States capacity. . . . This helps to 
explain why by 1950 Russia is expected to 
advance to the United States level of 
1904.” 

Communism has an Achilles’ heel re- 
vealed in its slogan, “We capitalize dis- 
content.” Like carpenter ants, the com- 
munists can feed only on rotten wood. 

The proper strategy in combating them 
is hereby revealed. They have moved into 
the vacuum of misery and want in nations 
which they have penetrated. Without such 
a vacuum they cannot move in. Therefore, 
more powerful than armies to stop their 
advance is food, clothing, and restored in- 


dustrial potential in the areas they covet. 
The increasing resistance and unity now 
revealed in Europe is the result of the 
promise of economic aid assured by the 
European Recovery Plan. Without such 
restoration for the nations of Europe we 
cannot hope to avert communism. 

But with the restoration of Western 
Europe and the stabilizing of our own 
economy, Communism cannot infiltrate. 
Its leaders have not the resources for mili- 
tary conquest. They rest their hopes on 
the gleeful anticipation of the collapse of 
Western Europe and a great depression in 
the United States—a depression which 
they hope will bring us such confusion as 
will lead us to welcome any communistic 
Moses who might offer to lead us out of 
our land of bondage. 

There is more hope in the five billion, 
200 million dollars proposed for the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program than in five 
times that amount spent in military in- 
stitutions, except that ERP will be ef- 
fective only as it expresses the fact that 
we are granting it because people are 
hungry and we care. It is unfortunate 
that our nation could not be moved to 
adopt this program yntil Czechoslovakia 
was lost to the family of free nations. 
The food provided to hungry people by 
ERP is poisoned by fear to the extent 
that we allow it to be used as an instru- 
ment of a military policy. Our motives 
in administering it are suspect to the 
extent that the recipients are led by our 
actions to feel that we are doing it to 
save our own skins rather than to save 
their lives. 

There is, sleeping in the hearts of the 
peoples of the world, an idealism to which 
no voice in our time has appealed; an 
idealism, which if challenged by intelli- 
gent ethical action by a great nation like 
our own would call out an electrifying 
response that would change the climate of 
the world and replace the dark hopeless- 
ness of our times with courage and faith. 
This alone can produce the atmosphere in 
which the problems of our day can find 
affirmative solution. 


The Reverend M.D. 


On Sunday mornings when he steps into 
the pulpit of the Livonia Center, New 
York, Presbyterian Church, he’s the Rev- 
erend Robert Bickford. 

On Mondays, when he takes over as in- 
tern and ambulance surgeon at the 
Rochester Highland Hospital, he’s Dr. 
Robert Bickford, M.D. 

Here is how he came by his dual career: 

Born in North English, Iowa, the son 
of an engineer, Bob Bickford had his heart 
set on becoming a doctor ever since he 
was a youngster. He graduated from St. 
Ambrose College in Davenport, Iowa (a 
Catholic institution, although Bob is a 
Protestant), with a Bachelor of Science 
degree, and the firm intention of going on 


to study medicine. But circumstances 
prevented it. 

In Bob’s home town there lived the 
Reverend John Gabriel. Mr. Gabriel no. 
ticed the young man’s interest in YMCA 
and church work, decided to encourage it. 
It wasn’t long before the youth who 
wanted to be a doctor was enthusiastically 
laying plans for entering the ministry. 

Bob Bickford entered Princeton Theo. 
logical Seminary. Later he transferred to 
Union Theological Seminary in New York. 
Most of Bob’s waking hours were spent 
in theological study, but his thoughts 
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often strayed to his first interest—medi- 
cine. 


Bob signed up for a course in bac-' 


teriology at Columbia University while 
still at Union. When the war broke out 
he was given a commission in the Army 
Chaplain Corps. But he transferred, after 
a few months’ service, to the Medical 
Corps. The Army sent him, as a private, 
to the State University of Iowa to study 
medicine. 

In March, 1947, Bob was handed his 
M.D. diploma. He took up his internship 
at Highland Hospital. One month later he 
became the minister of the nearby Livonia 
Center Presbyterian Church. The Rev- 
erend Robert Bickford, M.D., his wife, 
and two children are now living in a farm- 
house near the church. 

Dr. Bickford plans to take up private 
practice in a rural community or start 4 
small clinic in a rural area. 

But regardless which course he chooses 
in his medical career, Dr. Bickford defi- 
nitely plans on delivering a sermon every 
Sunday. “The medical and ministerial 
fields complement one another,” he says. 
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Women Win Out 
In Denmark 


Home may be the place for some wom- 
en, but not Johanne Anderson and Ruth 
Vermehren. These two are soon to be 
ordained as: ministers in the State Lutheran 
Church of Denmark. They will be this 
Church’s first women ministers. 

The departure from a tradition of male 
minisvers in Denmark has caused a furor 
which threatens to split the State Lu- 
theran Church in two. Six of Denmark’s 
nine Lutheran bishops, acting in agreement 
with Bishop Hans Fuglsang-Damgaard, 
Primate of the Church, were stirred to 
issue a declaration opposing women min- 
isters and “deploring” the law sanctioning 
the ordination of women that had just 
been passed by the Danish parliament. 
Miss Johanne Anderson, because her own 
bishop refuses to ordain her, will have to 
be ordained by the bishop of another 
diocese. 

Opposition to women in pulpits was 
voiced by another group of Danish clergy, 
who announced that they would shortly 
form a “confessional front” inside the 
State Church. Some of them pointed to 
Paul’s words in the Bible to support their 
stand. [“Let your women keep silence in 
the churches for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak .. .” I Cor. 14:34.] 

The whole question of women in the 
ministry is expected to be given an inter- 
national airing at the World Council of 
Churches’ General Assembly this August. 
A report will probably be given by the 
United Church of Canada which has sev- 
enteen women on its roster of ordained 
ministers—a fact which makes it unique 
among the large Protestant bodies of the 
Dominion. 

When the question of women :min- 
isters came before the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., last 
year, the Assembly turned thumbs down. 
The vote was close, however: 128 to 100. 


Blood, Sweat and Cheers 


The Reverend Floren Schendel, ener- 
getic, thirty-two-year-old minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Claremont, Min- 
hesota, was trying to think of a good way 
to raise $700. The sum had been pledged 
to the Restoration Fund by his congrega- 
tion of 222. 

Then Mr. Schendel remembered a plan 
introduced by the Mayo Clinic for raising 
money by selling blood for transfusions. 
He suggested the idea to the members of 
his congregation. They liked it. 

The minister set the pace by giving 
five pints. Several other members of the 
congregation matched him. For each pint 
of blood the church received $25. By De- 
cember, 1947, the end of the drive, ninety- 
nine pints had been donated. This amount 
brought in $2,475, more than three times 
the Church’s Restoration Fund goal. 
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Cues for Concern 


War. The drift toward war under 
the leadership of our administration is 
the most serious of all concerns today. 
The testimony of Dr. Paul Payne (page 
5) gives the cue for our position as 
Christians. Economic aspects of the 
militarization program for Church peo- 
ple who are concerned about steward- 
ship of “God’s property” are often 
overlooked. The new requests for pre- 
paredness, if granted, will result (in 
addition to the 31.2 per cent of our 
budget being spent for past wars) in 
the additional expenditure of 52.4 per 
cent, leaving only 16.4 per cent for 
national domestic affairs. Next year the 
amount will be even larger as only 
part of the expenses for possible mili- 
tary training is indicated and the cost 
of an expanded air force is not yet 
estimated. 

World Health Organization. On 
March 12, by a vote of 5 to 2, the 
House Rules Committee decided not to 
bring before the House for action this 
bill to authorize American membership 
in the World Health Organization. Last 
July, this bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate and reported favorably by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. The 
House Rules Committee gave no ex- 
planation of its reasons for postponing 
indefinitely further action. Unless the 
House Rules Committee’s decision is 
reversed, the first assembly of the 
World Health Organization will meet 
in Geneva this June without the official 
participation of the United States. Rus- 
sia has already joined the WHO, one 
of the few U.N. agencies to which the 
U.S.S.R. belongs. Our delay in joining 
delays agreement in one area where co- 
operation might be possible with Rus- 
sia. 

Federal Aid to Education. On 
April 1, by a vote of 58 to 22, the Sen- 
ate passed Bill 472, commonly known 
as the Taft Aid-to-Education Bill. This 
bill would authorize an annual appro- 
priation of $300,000,000 for grants to 
states for elementary and secondary 
education. Its purpose: to equalize ed- 
ucational opportunities. The question 
as to whether federal funds may be 
given to parochial schools is left to 
the discretion of each state in the fol- 
lowing way: the bill provides that fed- 
eral money may be used by a state for 
any purpose for which it uses its own 
state funds. This provision was criti- 
cized by those who feel that the bill 
should clearly forbid the use of federal 
funds for parochial schools, as well as 


by those who wish to insure that paro- 
chial schools would receive a share of 
the funds. It was pointed out that the 
bill in its present form would in prac- 
tise deny aid to parochial schools in all 
those states which have legal or con- 
stitutional prohibitions against the 
granting of tax funds to parochial 
schools. On the other hand, the point 
was made that recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court made it clearly uncon- 
Stitutional to devote federal tax funds 
to parochial schools. The sponsors of 
the bill hold that in keeping with the 
principle of maintaining state control 
of education, it is sound to allow each 
state to decide for itself. This bill has 
been held up in the House. 

Housing. The Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner Housing Bill has recently been 
amended. The bill now provides the 
following: (1) Creation of a secondary 
mortgage market for G.I. home loans 
and FHA insured mortgages through 
the establishment of a National Home 
Mortgage Corporation. (2) Two rental 
housing aids. One is a supplemental 
program of mortgage financing of 90 
per cent loans, forty-year maturities. 
and 4 per cent maximum interest, with 
95 per cent insurance on loans made to 
non-profit cooperative housing corpora- 
tions. (3) Aid to veterans’ housing co- 
operatives by FHA through 95 per cent 
loans at 4 per cent interest on a forty- 
year amortization basis. (4) Federal 
aid to slum clearance and urban re- 
development including loan funds of 
one billion dollars in five years and 
subsidies in the form of capital grants 
of soo million dollars in five years on a 
two-to-one matching basis. (5) Au- 
thorization for 500,000 units of public 
low-rent housing in five years with 
$32,000,000 of subsidy per annum, or 
$160,000,000 over the five-year period, 
on a forty-year amortization rate. (6) 
Extension of Title VI of the National 
Housing Act to March 31, 1949. (7) 
Aids for farm housing through the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Representatives Javits (N.Y.) and 
Boggs (La.) have companion measures 
in the House. A housing bill can pass 
both Houses if the present pressure for 
it continues. The McCarthy Bill in the 
Senate represents the views of private 
vested interests in housing. The Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill is the over-all 
bill. It was backed by the General As- 
sembly, of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., in May, 1947. 

—FeErn M. Cotsorn 





















The minister and congregation of Clare- 
mont Presbyterian Church now are trying 
out another plan for raising money. This 
time it will go towards a community rec- 
reation center. The plan: The church rents 
a piece of farmland; the men of the con- 
gregation contribute their spare time to 
cultivating it; the proceeds from sale of 
the crops go to the church. 

One hundred and twenty acres of rich, 
Dodge County farmland have already been 
rented from one farmer, an elder of Clare- 
mont Presbyterian Church. The congrega- 
tion is dickering for an additional eighty 
acres in another part of the county. 


Bookmobile to Beirut 

“You may not get everything you ask 
for,” said the Reverend Robert C. Byerly, 
“but unless you ask, I find that you usu- 
ally don’t get anything. So I am asking 
for a bookmobile to help distribute re- 
ligious literature through Lebanon and 
Syria.” 

Mr. Byerly, a Presbyterian missionary 
in charge of all printing and distributing 
of Protestant Christian literature in the 
northern and central Arabic world, was 
speaking to the session of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Indianapolis. 

The elders listened with interest. When 
Mr. Byerly finished speaking, they put 
their heads together. To give Mr. Byerly 
the “Bible bus” he asked for would cost 
about $4,500, they estimated. It was a 
lot of money for one church to raise, but 
they decided they would try. 

Letters went out to the members of 
the congregation; notices were carried in 
the church bulletin; appeals were made 
from the pulpit. The children in the 
Church School constructed a miniature 
bookmobile which was used to encourage 
contributions. A group of wives and moth- 
ers who had formerly belonged to the same 
Church School class made Christmas cards 
and earring sets which they sold at church 
suppers. 

When it was certain that the $4,500 
would be raised, the members of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis began 
to investigate the possibilities of finding 
a suitable truck. New cars and trucks 
were at that time still collectors’ items. 
Even a truck chassis was. The truck would 
have to be rugged to withstand the beat- 
ings of rural mountain roads; it would 
have to have a special body equipped to 
carry five hundred books; in addition it 
would have to have sleeping room for use 
on overnight trips. 

Dr. Ralph A. Felton, a professor at 
Drew Seminary in Madison, New Jersey, 
offered to direct the building of the book- 
mobile. It was some time before he lo- 














































cated a suitable chassis. Dr. Felton de- 
signed a body to fit it, constructed shelves 
to hold the books. 

Recently, fourteen months after Mr. 
Byerly made his wistful plea before the 
First Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, 
the first Bible bookmobile ever to go to a 
Presbyterian foreign mission station was 
packed into the hold of a steamer headed 
for Beirut, Lebanon. 


They’re Not Alone 


The Woodbury Church in Conimicut, 
Rhode Island, isn’t alone any more. For 
forty-five years it was an independent 
church with no denominational affiliations. 
It started as a Sunday School, grew rap- 
idly into-a community church. Before 
World War II the building burned down. 
The congregation built another. 

The only trouble with the Woodbury 
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Church was that it was growing too fast. 
The war brought a large influx of peopk 
to Conimicut. Many of these people joined 
the community church, taxing its facilities 
to the breaking point. Something had to 
be done. The congregation finally decided 
that they would have to join some Prot- 
estant denomination. 

The group conferred with several large 
Protestant Church organizations. Recently 
they made their decision. They joined 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. New 
name of the church: Woodbury Union 
Church, Presbyterian. 

Now they have another problem: they 
need a minister. The Reverend Walter D. 
Knight, Synod of New England executive, 
stated the case for the new Presbyterian 
church. “Some guy who wants to do a hard 
job and have the thrill of a lifetime should 
volunteer to be the minister of this 
church,” said he. 
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Beirut Bookmobile; The wistful plea of the Reverend Byerly was answered 
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fl Wind in Fosterburg 


Disaster deprived an Illinois Presby- 
terian congregation of their church and 
manse recently. 

Zion Presbyterian Church of Foster- 
burg, Illinois, was leveled to the ground 
along with virtually every other building 
in the community when the small town 
experienced the full fury of the tornado 
which swept across the country last month. 
Five members of the congregation were 
killed and forty, almost half of the con- 
gregation, were injured. Among the in- 
jured was the pastor, Thomas Buckton. 

Pastor Thomas Buckton and his family 
were asleep when the tornado struck. The 
pastor was blown into the basement of the 
Church. Mrs. Buckton was hurled fifty 
feet from her bed into the middle of the 
street. The only thing left standing to 
show where the Zion Presbyterian Church 
once was is the outdoor bulletin board. 

On the second Sunday after the storm, 
Pastor Buckton, now up and about again, 
preached in nearby Salem Presbyterian 
Church which had opened its doors to the 
homeless Zion Presbyterian congregation. 

The topic of Pastor Buckton’s sermon: 
Job’s sufferings. 


Four in One 


There had been no baptismal service 
like it in the history of the Elkhart (Indi- 
ana) First Presbyterian Church. 

Four babies: Timothy Gerber, Charles 
Forgey, Jeffrey Mathis, and Roberta Brus- 
man, all born within a month and two days 
of each other, each the child of one of 
four sisters, were baptized February 29 
in the same ceremony 

The mothers (respectively ) , Elinor, Rose- 
mary, Olive, and Lois, are the daughters 
of Mr. and Mrs. Otto Smith. The proud 
grandfather of the infant foursome was 
formerly an elder and Sunday School su- 
perintendent of Elkhart Presbyterian 
Church. All eight parents are members of 
the Elkhart Presbyterian Church. 


95 Years at School 


Here’s one for Ripley. Awards for per- 
fect Church School attendance were pre- 
sented at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Collinsville, Illinois, last month. One went 
to Mrs. Myrtle Rehberger, who had not 
missed a Church School session in thirty- 
four years; the other two to Miss Dorothy 
Bullock and Mrs. Ann Greaves who had 
perfect attendance records for thirty and 

y-one years respectively. 


Heavenly Radiation 


The congregation of Bethany Temple, a 
Philadelphia Presbyterian Church, is rais- 


ing $5,000 for a prefabricated aluminum 


church building to give to a Presbyterian 
congregation whose church was destroyed. 
The place: Hiroshima. 
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@ Letter from Italy... 


nN THE passenger-truck struggles in- 
terminably through the valleys and 
mountains of Abruzzo, in southern 
Italy, a young man of about eighteen 
talks of his difficulties: “What should 
I do? .Black marketeering sooner or 
later means prison . . . business is crip- 
pled with taxes . . . jobs are impos- 
sible to find . . . if you try to steal 
they shoot you . . . I don’t know how 
to plan my life!” 

The boy speaks for his generation. 
These are the rough words, the state of 
mind of all young Italians. Moral con- 
cepts do not flourish here—only tragic 
realism. 

Everyday life in the country and 
small towns of Abruzzo goes on as be- 
fore. . . . People live as their grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers did, when 
the King ruled in Naples, when brig- 
ands were in authority, and there were 
no roads. A carriage road is still called 
a “new road.” Wars and other world- 
shaking events reach these people dis- 
torted, as from far away, even when 
opposing armies camped on their moun- 
tains and destroyed their villages. In 
few places has war left such heavy 
material damage, and yet such light 
marks on the hearts of the people. 

The Marshall Plan, the Friendship 
Train, about these things they know 
very little. The various political groups 
have turned them into weapons, one 
side proclaiming American generosity 
in the large shipments of food, the 
other accusing American imperialists of 
trying to bribe the Italian people for 
support. And always some voices say, 
“If Hitler had discovered the atomic 
bomb sooner than the Americans, we 
would have won the war, and we'd be 
much better off today.” Many Italians 
are still inclined to Fascism. It is a typi- 
cal product of the Italian mind, sim- 
ilar to Catholicism, to which it seems to 
some as closely connected: impressive 
authority and external pomp, joined 
with a lack of responsibility and higher 
principles; a faith which for the lay- 
man has no gods, no paradise, morals, 
or even doctrine, which is devoted to 
individual pursuits of earthly, attain- 
able goods. 

In this atmosphere the Italian Prot- 
estants, some 2 per cent of the popula- 
tion, make their home. Protestant 
groups around Abruzzo have generally 
been established by ex-emigres upon 
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their return from America. They are 
divided into three denominations: the 
Waldensian Church, a movement dat- 
ing back to the Middle Ages which 
joined the Calvinistic Reformation in 
1532; the Baptist Church, a mission of 
the Southern Baptist Convention in 
America; the Methodist Church, a 
union of the former branches of Epis- 
copal and Wesleyan Methodism. These 
groups are simple in their doctrine and 
program, with little confessional sub- 
tlety, and a lusty anti-clericalism. 

Some of these groups are well- 
founded; others flourish suddenly and 
then disappear. A new religious mes- 
sage is sorely needed, a leaven against 
the reactionary Roman Catholic ma- 
jority. But it is hard to persevere 
against. suspicion, persecution, and 
worst of all, the indifference of neigh- 
bors far from other Protestant groups. 
The growth of a deeper faith is further 
handicapped by a lack of means and 
poor communications. Spiritual work 
in the villages is the result of individual 
initiative in isolated areas, with no co- 
ordination of effort. 

A physical reconstruction of bombed- 
out villages should proceed hand in 
hand with moral, religious reconstruc- 
tion. The Protestants of the Abruzzo 
area feel responsible for this task. They 
long for men and means to create lay 
Protestant schools, children’s homes, 
agricultural education centers. But the 
most they can manage is to keep alive 
the present small groups of Protestants, 
and that only with difficulty. The strug- 
gle is the same for Protestants all over 
Italy. 

Protestant work in Abruzzo, there- 
fore, has been centralized in the chief 
town, Campobasso (population, 35,- 
ooo). Groups of laymen work with the 
pastor to carry the Gospel to the near- 
est villages. In one of these, San Giuli- 
ano, services are held in a barber-shop. 
Worship is often disturbed and inter- 
rupted, but a strong group still attends 
regularly ; their number would be great- 
er if they had a local chapel. 

But still the small groups carry on, 
convinced of the necessity of accom- 
plishing moral and spiritual as well as 
physical reconstruction in Southern 
Italy. Will they be able to find their 
way in this great crisis which has fallen 
upon our land? 

—GeEorRGIO GIRARDET 














hey've got what it takes! 


With pastors at a premium, McCormick’s current graduates 
have their pick of jobs, but they’re taking the toughest. 


By KENNETH 6G. NEIGH 


EFORE ME is a list of approximately 
B 190 churches. These are churches 
that have written to McCormick Seminary 
asking for help in their search for min- 
isters to fill their vacant pulpits. There 
are some very large ones and there are 
some very small ones. The average church 
has from 100 to 500 members. They are 
a segment of that solid rural and small 
town Presbyterianism which has always 
been the heart of Protestant Christian 
democracy. They must have ministers; 
we must help them. 

We look hopefully to our seniors who 
will be making a start this spring and 
then we return to our lists. We will get 
precious little help from these men in 
filling the choice posts and for very 
strange reasons—these jobs are not tough 
enough. 

Here, for example, is Jim. Jim is presi- 
dent of the senior class. He is the student 
manager of the McCormick Bookstore. 
He is a clean-cut, intelligent boy who 
bears a family name as Presbyterian as 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. 

Jim Witherspoon is in demand; he 
could have the choice of a dozen good 
churches, but he is going to the Ows-Lee 
Presbyterian Larger Parish of the Ken- 
tucky mountains. There he will be one of 
three ministers serving sixteen churches. 
As a beginning, three churches will call 
him pastor. These churches lie apart, 
linked only by casual mountain roads 
which are especially susceptible to the 


whims of mountain weather. Only motor 
transportation of the most rugged type is 
useful. 

The director of the Parish, the Rev- 
erend Robert A. McClure, scrambles about 
the mountains in an old command car. 
Jim has bought a jeep station wagon 
which now stands next in affection to the 
gracious young woman, Lois Clowes, 
whom he will take to the Kentucky moun- 
tains as his bride. The cost of the jeep 
matches exactly his first year’s salary. 

To help finance the venture Jim has 
disposed of his dearest possession, his 
radio record player. The balance he has 
borrowed without interest from his under- 
standing farmer father. Life will have to 
be simple in the Kentucky mountains if 
Jim is to match wits successfully with his 
mortgaged future. 

At this point the sly figure of tempta- 
tion enters the little drama of self-sacri- 
fice. This time it is disguised as real need 
and in the form of an associate-ship in a 
rapidly growing metropolitan church. Jim 
thinks of the financial security offered 
and then he thinks of his beloved jeep 
with a plaster on it. 

He thinks of the snug, little suburban 
home to which he might take his bride; 
then he thinks of the fourteen-room moun- 
tain manse unfurnished, without gas, elec- 
tricity, or running water. He thinks of a 
modern church building teeming with 
youngsters all neatly divided into depart- 
ments; then he thinks of the little moun- 
tain church where the time for service is 
somewhere around dark and where under 


one gas and one battery lamp he will mix 
ister to one group ranging in age from 
three to ninety. 

Most of all Jim thinks of his youth as 
a farm boy and of the feelings that always 
developed between town and country kids 
as they attended the same small town 
school. He thinks of how he always 
longed to throw off the honorable tag of 
being from a farm. a 

Here is the chance. For a moment it 
wavers and then he says, “They will get 
someone to go to that city church becausé 
the need is there and the arrangements 
are attractive, but they have been trying 
for a year and a half to get a man @& 
Ows-Lee. If I do not go they probably 
will get no one.” That takes guts. 

Or take Fred Telecky. Fred is a tall 
good-looking fellow with an easy smile, as 
comfortable as last year’s hat. Some years 
ago Fred received his “Greetings from 
Uncle Sam” and found himself an enlisted 
man in the Army Air Forces. The good 
“Uncle,” ever on the alert for likely young 
men, soon made Fred g pilot. He spent 
the war years carrying cargo over “the 
Hump” in the C.B.I. Theater. 

During those war years stern convit 
tions about the shape of the world and 
the fate of men’s souls began to crystal 
lize. Peace found Fred and his vivaciouw® 
wife Penny at McCormick. 

In spite of the G.I. Bill of Rights, life 
in graduate school has been a tough aé 
venture for Fred and Penny. The baby 
rounded out their happiness but he also 
brought new responsibilities. Fred became 
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Jim Witherspoon and his fiancée are adept at repairing Athletic Bob Moody (wearing jersey No. 11) is shooting 
jeep which they will use on Kentucky's mountain roads. for the long-term goal of a rural church in Montana. 
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ateas. McCormick Seminary offers special courses in rural church work and sociology to train students for this feld. 
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a pilot again but this time he was in com- 
mand of a mop. The family moved in 
with a professor who was alone and Penny 
kept house to help along a bit. She took 
courses in the Seminary and in our sister 
institution, the Presbyterian College of 
Christian Education. She wanted to be the 
best minister’s wife possible. Fred and 
Penny became a team. 


Team for Alaska 


Now the team is ready for the job. 
There are countless churches that want 
Fred. There are countless churches that 
need a team. Here is one of four hun- 
dred members: It is the leading church 
in a Midwestern town of 6,000. The 
manse is one of the best in the state and 
the salary is higher than that of the aver- 
age man who works at a white collar job. 
The church would like to consider Fred. 
But no—after years of hardship and 
hazard in the Army and after years of 
scrimping for an education, Fred is turn- 
ing his back on offers of comfort and 
security. The team is going to Alaska. 
That takes guts. 

Then there is Mark Abernathy. Mark 
is one of the three or four best preachers 
in his class. The stamp of preaching 
superiority is upon him. One does not 
need to dramatize the thirst for prophetic 
voices in this day. Mark has one and he 
is taking it to the coal country of West 
Virginia. He will serve under the leader- 
ship of Dick Smith in the Mining Mission 
Industrial Larger Parish. He will be re- 
sponsible for two parishes: Four States 
and Bethlehem. 


Air force veteran Fred Telecky, wife and son make an 
unbeatable team. They turned down comfort for Alaska. 
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Four States is a little mining town well 
off the beaten paths. The church was or- 
ganized there last Christmas when the 
miners cleared out an unused room below 
the company store. The operator gave 
the church a piano which no one can play. 
Mark and his attractive blonde wife will 
live in miners’ row at Four States in a 
section locally named “Brick Row.” At 
Bethlehem there is only a Sunday School 
which meets in the Mud Lake School. 

Here are some of the jobs that Mark 
must do: He must build two congregations 
and provide for their spiritual nurture; 
he must build two chapels and one rec- 
reation center; he must work with both 
the operators and the union in providing 
constructive leisure pursuits for the peo- 
ple of the two communities; he must bring 
into being an interracial recreation pro- 
gram and this below the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

Certainly it takes a stout heart to face 
such an agenda, especially when respect- 
able avenues of escape present themselves 
almost daily. But Mark dismisses them 
with a half shrug, “I like to be with the 
workers,” he says as if that should be 
explanation enough. 

It is not enough and Mark, who grew 
up in the great Northwest, knows it. So 
he continues, “Having churches like this 
is good for the Church. It may help to 
bring a re-evaluation of the Church. Start- 
ing from nothing and building can help. 

“Everywhere the Church must build 
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anew, build so that it ceases to be 
stitution and becomes more clearly a 
nel of the Holy Spirit.” It sounds st 
ly like reformers. The reformers had 
too. 

So it is with the boys who are 
us this spring. Ralph Gerber is the 
dent of the student body and an ext 
personable fellow. He is going to s 
life in the rural church. 


Easterner in Arkansas 


Dick Geiger, one of our best 
ers, will go to Arkansas, Bob M 
young giant and a fine athlete, has ff 
his place in Montana. 

Ellis Butter, brought up in the 
the Iowa prairie, will go to an ind 
mission in a steel town. 

Ben Sissel, from a secular backgaie 
and a tough hitch in the Navy, feels tht 
the world’s last best hope is with thom 
who are coming up. He wants to get then 
at the college level; so he and his lovey 
wife will go with the strain and ney 
frustration of post graduate work as Ia 
prepares for teaching. 

Every generation faces its crises ai 
every generation seems to provide mm 
capable of coping with them. It is her 
that the bright rays of hope are ap 
The fact that the Church is not pro 
enough ministers to fill its pulpits is 
Church’s shame. 

The determination of the current cmp 
of seminary men to find the most difficult 
job possible is her glory and her hope 
We are proud that we are producing men 
with guts. 


One of the best preachers in the class, Mark Abernathy 
will use his gift in the coal country of West Virginit 
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‘Stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 


with Christ hath made us free, and be not 


entangled again with the yoke of bondage.*’ 


Light of Truth 


An editorial by FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


ARLY ON THE MORNING of March 10 a 

dead body lay in the courtyard of 
the Foreign Ministry in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. It was the body of Jan Masaryk, 
the Foreign Minister. The lifeless form 
symbolized much more than the death of 
Jan Masaryk. It symbolized also the 
death in central Europe of all that we 
mean by the American way of life. 

For it was the American way of life 
that had been developing in Czechoslo- 
vakia during the thirty years between 
1918 and 1948 under the leadership of 
Jan’s great father Thomas, and of Edward 
Benes. These men believed in freedom in 
the American sense of that word. The 
basic freedoms of our Bill of Rights were 
basic for them too. And like us they be- 
lieved that the practical affairs of life, in- 
cluding politics, must be judged by moral 
and spiritual standards. 

This was the light they had lit years 
ago in the darkness of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. For a time the light 
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had shone brightly among the Czech peo- 
ple. Then it flickered and went out and 
the darkness of night returned again. 
Thomas Masaryk had truly wrestled 
“against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places.” And during his lifetime it 
looked as though he had triumphed. But 
the rulers of the darkness of this world 
were neither defeated nor destroyed. It 
was their fixed purpose to enslave man- 
kind. The great betrayal of Czechoslo- 
vakia by the Western Powers at Munich 
in 1938 paved the way for their come- 
back, and the Russian occupation in 1945 
completed the preliminary arrangements. 
Jan Masaryk was not the man his 
father had been. But it is doubtful whether 
any mere man could have successfully 
resisted the counter-offensive which the 
powers of darkness unleashed in 1948. 
For a time Jan, like Henry Wallace to- 
day, mistook the powers of darkness for 


normal human beings with whom he could 
do business. As Dorothy Thompson has 
pointed out, he was willing to cooperate 
with the Russians in everything so long as 
it did not involve sacrificing his country’s 
freedom of mind and soul. He was under 
the illusion that he could draw a line at 
which he would make a stand and beyond 
which the Russians would not go. When 
he discovered his mistake of judgment, it 
was too late. 


Masaryk’s Message 


But just before he died he rendered 
mankind a great service. He sent us in the 
western world a message to remind us of 
what was at stake. According to The New 
York Times for March 12, 1948, the 
Prague Socialist paper Phavo Lidu re- 
ported that a Bible had been found open 
on Masaryk’s bed after his death. It was 
open at the fifth chapter of the Epistle 
of Paul to the Galatians; verses twenty- 
two and twenty-three were marked: 

But the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith. 

Meekness, temperance: 
there is no law. 

The fifth chapter of Galatians begins: 
Stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage. 

This, then, was the supreme reality 
which was at stake in the world. This was 
the light of truth just extinguished by 
the rulers of the darkness of this world in 
Czechoslovakia. These were the values 
won by martyred saints through the cen- 
turies—values that could be lost again by 
involuntary entanglement in bondage. It 
was some such message as this that 
Masaryk wished to send us. 

Everywhere in the world, here in Amer- 
ica as well as in Europe, the powers of 
darkness are fighting to enslave man’s 
soul. Our only hope is to understand the 
sources of freedom and to act upon that 
knowledge. 

Freedom is not just the absence of 
tyranny. It does not mean to be “free 
from.” It is a positive condition; it 
means to be “free for.” 

To assert man’s freedom is to assert 
that man has an existence which extends 
beyond this material world. Man cannot 
be contained entirely within any human 
institution. Nor can any human institu- 
tion have complete mastery over his mind 
or spirit. 

Man lives within the state but he also 
has an existence over and above and be- 
yond the state. The moment this fact is 
denied, that moment man loses his free- 
dom. Man is capable of freedom because 
he is a potential citizen of the Kingdom 
of God. His citizenship in the Kingdom 
begins here and now but it extends far 
beyond our mortal ken. 

Man is free because as a citizen of the 
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Richard Barthé, Negro sculptor, Robert Edmond Jones, theater designer, and Dr. George Buttrick, pastor of the Madi 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, look at Barthé’s sculpture of the “Stevedore” at the “Fellowship Festival of Fine A 
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far GENTLEMAN from Japan was ad- 
miring a painting by a Chinese artist. 
A world-famous designer of theatre sets 
stood rapt in contemplation before a 
statue by a Negro sculptor. A smartly- 
clad couple from India joined a group 
composed of many races and nationalities 
who were listening to Filipino children 
playing the music of Chopin, a Pole. 

The place was the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
The time was Friday evening, February 
27. The purpose of the gathering was, in 
the words of the Reverend George A. 
Buttrick, senior pastor of the church, “to 
remind ourselves and other people that 
art and the Christian spirit know no na- 
tional or racial lines; and to demonstrate 
this fact, not by flogging it with words, 
but by living it with people of various 
races in the joy of a Fellowship Festival 
of Fine Arts. 
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Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 


The enterprise originated with and was 
developed by a subdivision of the World 
Service Council of the church, of whi 
Miss Winifred Wygal is chairman. Under 
the direction of the Reverend Philip 
Cowell Jones, associate pastor, the group 
arranged for the exhibit and performances, 
issued invitations, and recruited hostes: 
guards for the art objects, and ush 
Invitations went out to the entire mem 
ship of the church and about 400 
siders. 

The evening’s program was divided i 
two parts: An exhibit of the graphic a 
including sculpture, prints, painting, t 
tre designs, and gardens ; and a pro 
of dancing and music. More than 850 
spectators came to view the work of art 
ists of international acclaim. 

There were contemporary paintings by 
Negro artists Jacob Lawrence and Palmer 
Hayden and by a Chinese, Reuben Tam. 
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Richmond Barthé, the Negro sculptor who 
created the bust of Booker T.*Washing- 
ton for the Hall of Fame, contributed an 
exhibit of his sculpture. Playground mod- 
els designed by Isamu Noguchi, Japanese- 
American artist, were on display. 

Dressed in Filipino costumes, the Kaba- 
yao~ children played piano numbers by 
Chopin, Liszt, Kroll, and Vallejo. Their 
father and piano-teacher, Dr. Dorotea 
Kabayao, also appeared on the program in 
native costume; he is a physician who 
worked with the Philippine underground 
during the war. The brother and sister, 
fourteen and sixteen years old, will make 
their debut at Town Hall in May. 

The Duncan Dancers were on the pro- 


Festival visitors study contemporary art photographs 
contributed by various members of the Photo-League. 


Actor Paul Potter studies one of the many exhibits in 
the graphic arts division of the Fellowship Festival. 
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gram. They are an interracial group of 
teen-age girls. One of them, a Chinese, 
interpreted a poem by the Chinese poet 
Li Po. Their leader, Anita Zahn, repre- 
sented one of the works of Lanston 
Hughes, the Negro poet. 

Monica Mais, gifted young Negro col- 
oratura, sang “The Dancing Doll” and 
“The Lord Has Given Me a Song.” 

Jan Peerce, who was invited as a guest 
of honor, was unable to attend because of 
his role in “La Traviata” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House but sent a telegram 
of congratulation. 

Present as honor guests were Dr. Ernest 
B. Kalibaba from British East Africa, 
consultant to the United Nations; the 


Honorable Stanley M. Isaacs of the New 
York City Council; the Reverend Paul 
Devananden of Bangalore, India; Dr. 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunter 
College; and C. L. Hsai, Chinese delegate 
to the United Nations and Mrs. Hsai. 

The spirit of the Fellowship Festival of 
the Fine Arts was aptly voiced by Dorothy 
Maynor, Negro concert soloist and wife 
of the Reverend Shelby Rooks of the St. 
James Presbyterian Church in New York; 

“Whatever emphasizes the essential 
unity of the human spirit must be stressed 
and magnified today. Hope this event will 
be a practical demonstration of our com- 
mon brotherhood. . . . How fitting that 
this should be done by the Church.” 


Dressed in Filipino costumes, the Kabayao children 
Marcilita and Gilopez, play classical piano duets. 


Among the displays of modern sculpture is the head 
of Martha Graham, an outstanding interpretive dancer. 
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Mr. Driscoll is alert to teen-agers’ problems. Here he sees student delegates to the Governor’s Conference on Youth 


GARDEN-VARIETY GOVERNOR © 


New Jersey’s Alfred E. Driscoll makes 


religion a working part of government. 


By CARL E. BIEMILLER 


HERE is a political noise emanating 
4 the Garden State of New Jersey 
today that hasn’t been heard from this 
native home of diversified industry and 
the condor-size mosquito since Woodrow 
Wilson left Princeton en route to a non- 
balconied White House. 

It is being made by Alfred E. Driscoll, 
a forty-five-year-old gubernatorial prodigy 
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now in his second year as the state’s top 
executive. Seasoned political observers 
claim that if the governor, a tall, curly- 
headed man who moves like an Ichabod 
Crane on a vitamin diet, continues to step 
up the volume of this Jersey-born buzz, 
he may be making sounds exactly like a 
winning presidential candidate by 1952. 
The same observers expect to find Re- 
publican Driscoll’s name on the primary 
ballots at the National Convention in 


Philadelphia this June as a “favorite son” 
candidate. He is also being nationally 
mentioned as a possible vice-presidential 
nominee. 

Religious activities and church affilia- 
tion are considered necessary components 
of proper background for all major politi- 
cal figures. Too often, in the “smoke-filled 
rooms” popularly supposed to shape the 
destinies of American politicians, such 
moral attributes are expected to remaif 
as background, to be trotted out for cam- 
paign purposes only, and never to intrude 
in the working affairs of state. Fortunately 
for the nation, there are some men who 
do not hold by that theory. Driscoll, 4 
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practising Presbyterian, is one of them. 
His home-town pastor, Bryant W. Kirk- 
Jand of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, calls the most 
eminent of his congregation “a devout, 
sincere, practical man, politically a Chris- 
tian who automatically keeps religion a 
“working part of government.” 
> The word automatically in Kirkland’s 
statement should be construed as habitual, 
for the affairs of Driscoll’s home church 
have been a part of the governor’s life as 
‘long as he can remember. Born in Pitts- 
‘burgh in 1902, he was taken by his family 
to Haddonfield, New Jersey, before he 
"could walk, a return to a state where 
mncestral Driscolls and Eastlacks (on his 
ternal side) date back to the Revolu- 
ition. He united with the Church in 1915 
by confession of faith. In 1940 he was 
ted a deacon and served a three-year 
erm. He became a trustee in 1947 and 
“Bill serves. 
| The terse dossiers most churches keep 
Non congregation members hardly assay the 
Warmth that various members bring to 
their affiliation. From 1939, when Driscoll 
"was a state senator, to 1946 when he 
Nasked to be excused to accept his post as 
"governor, he taught a class of boys in 
th Church School. The record indicates 
taught something more than bare text. 


His “Gang of Kids’’ 


» In 1940, for instance, when the governor 
Mwas the state senate majority leader, a 
Jersey City newspaperman covering the 
‘legislature turned to a colleague and asked, 
“What’s that gang of kids doing in the 
balcony?” The man queried tumed, 
grinned, and said, “That’s the Senator’s 
Mocal Sunday School class up for a visit.” 
The newspaperman from the home of na- 
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tionally notorious Mayor Frank Hague, 
still a power in the state, took a long 
look. “Someday,” he said, “Mr. Hague is 
going to have trouble with that fellow.” 

This is not a strictly political resumé 
of the governor’s career to date. It is 
enough to say that the prophets some- 
times score. Nowhere is that fact more 
aptly illustrated than in the simple pre- 
amble to what is the governor’s greatest 
achievement to date, the first new Consti- 
tution of the State of New Jersey in 104 
years, a revisional document obtained 
largely through Driscoll effort. 

The electorate of the state voted to 
consider a new constitution in 1943, got a 
document, and rejected this draft in 1944. 
This early defeat was attributed by many 
Jerseymen to Mr. Hague of Jersey City. 
Revisionist efforts did not slacken, how- 
ever, largely because of what is now known 
as the Driscoll “machine.” Last year a 
non-partisan convention held at Rutgers 
drew up the present, operating constitu- 
tion. This document, which changed ad- 
ministrative judicial and legislative pro- 
cedure into something resembling modern, 
streamlined government, was approved by 





the electorate in 1947 along with Driscoll 
himself, who soundly defeated his Demo- 
crat rival for governor, Hague-man Lewis 
G. Hansen, in 1946. 

The previously mentioned preamble to 
the new constitution states: “We, the 
people of the State of New Jersey, grate- 
ful to Almighty God for the civil and re- 
ligious liberty which He hath so long per- 
mitted us to enjoy, and looking to Him 
for a blessing . . . do ordain and establish 
this Constitution...” 

The moral approach to eminently prac- 
tical matters at this stage of his career is 
not surprising to the governor’s home- 
town neighbors. They have long been ac- 
customed to pew-holder Driscoll’s unob- 
trusive prayers before his Sunday-morning 
walks down the aisle with the collection 
plate. 


Prayerful Inauguration 


There are other examples. Only a hand- 
ful of people of the thousands who at- 
tended the formal inaugural at Trenton 
last year knew that the governor, with his 
wife and three children, quietly attended a 
private session of personal prayers before 
the regular inaugural program. Presby- 
terians might have found wry satisfaction 
at another Driscoll change in normal 
gubernatorial procedure at Jersey inaugu- 
rals. For the first time in years, the re- 
ligious aspects of the program were cared 
for by the historic First Presbyterian 
Church on East State Street, Trenton, in- 
stead of the Episcopal Church of the 
capital city, which, no matter what the 
denomination of the governor-elect, had 
held a monopoly on such proceedings. 

Again such deviation from norm hardly 
surprised persons who know the governor 
at all. They are aware of the personal 





Governor Driscoll meets with the new State Supreme Court created under the Constitution he sponsored. This body 
will be the supreme law of New Jersey after September. Left to right are Justices Ackerson, Burling, Case, Chief 
Justice Vanderbilt, Governor Driscoll, Justices Oliphant, Wachenfeld, and Heher in the first picture of the Court. 
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sénse of identification he feels for his 
church, have seen it in the manner by 
which he keeps in touch with the kids he 
has taught in his former Church School 
classes, have been cognizant of it in the 
manner in which he shows up at the men’s 
Bible classes on Sunday mornings. 

Despite the aura of sophistication that 
surrounds many public figures these days, 
especially throughout the so-called holi- 
day season, his neighbors found nothing 
surprising at Driscoll’s attendance during 
the Watch Night services in the past two 
years. 

Because politics in this country are gen- 
erally suspect, and because, therefore, the 
acts of politicians are open to unkind 
analysis, it is difficult to determine the 
ethical from the expedient in many cases. 
Driscoll is no exception to the rule. But 
some of his acts stand out as clearly in 
the cause of practical Christianity. 

For years the U.S. War Department has 
ordered segregation of Whites and Negroes 
in State National Guard units. Until Feb- 
ruary 4 this year the State of New Jersey 
was no different from any other in this 
respect. On that date, however, Governor 
Driscoll made very clear to Major General 
Clifford R. Powell of the Jersey Guard 
that the national order did not apply. A 
clause in the new constitution bars segre- 
gation “in all militia or in the public 
schools because of religious principles, 
race, color, ancestry or national origin.” 
Driscoll’s memo to the National Guard of 
New Jersey (P. L., Feb. 28) stated that 
“all state agencies are required to observe 
the letter and the spirit of the constitu- 
tion.” 

That such a ruling might endanger Fed- 
eral recognition, and thus vital funds, 
doubtless entered the governor’s mind. 
His orders to Powell were issued just the 
same. 

The practical consideration of basic 
ethics might also have reminded Jersey’s 
top executive that Secretary of the Army, 
Kenneth C. Royall, in Washington, could 
not take much action on the incipient 
controversy in a national election year. 


Supports Marshall Plan 


Driscoll has taken other, equally force- 
ful positions on current issues. He stands 
with the liberal Republicans of the Stas- 
sen-Vandenburg stripe on the Marshall 
Plan, for instance, even going so far as to 
strain inter-party relations by openly 
clamoring for the “full amount of aid” 
originally requested by the Secretary of 
State. He is scornful of Republican 
penny-pinchers who might endanger hu- 
manity and world peace to save odd nickels 
in budget cuts. He states, “The war was 
a great strain upon our national economy 
and we met it. Unless we are prepared to 
admit we lost the war, we must spend as 
much more on peace as is necessary.” 

No one knows better than Driscoll that 
his first year in office was a honeymoon 
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My Falher Whrld 


This is my Father’s world, 
And to my listening ears, 
All nature sings, and round me rings 
The music of the spheres. 
This is my Father’s world: 
I rest me in the thought 
Of rocks and trees; of skies and seas; 
His hand the wonders wrought. 
HO owns the world? The dicta- 
tors, the legislators, the common 
people, the capitalists? 
Maltbie Davenport Babcock has 


given an answer which should settle the | 


matter for all time. It is God’s world! 
God not only created the world, but he 
can be seen in the beauty of the lily, in 
the rustling grass, and in the song of 
the birds. 

Dr. Babcock was born in Syracuse, 
New York, August 3, 1858. During his 
college days he distinguished himself 
as a musician and athlete. He was an 
expert swimmer, a star baseball pitcher, 
and a leader in practically all athletic 
sports. He would not tolerate profanity 
or obscenity. Following graduation 
from Auburn Theological Seminary, he 
was pastor of several churches, and 
finally succeeded Dr. Henry van Dyke 
at the Brick Presbyterian Church in 
New York City. 

Dr. Babcock was a popular preacher, 
especially with college students. He 
was one of the greatest physical and 
spiritual athletes of the last century. 

Few people have enjoyed God’s out- 
of-doors as he did. He never lost an 
opportunity to go to the country, 
where he reveled in the beauties of 
earth, sea and sky. Confident in God’s 
concern for humans and his ultimate 
triumph over the wrong, Dr. Babcock 
declares “God is the Ruler yet.” 

—WILiarp F. Gorr, m.p. 


(Member of The Hymn Society 
of America) 

















period. He has seen the major phases of 
his administrative program off to a good 
start, the new constitution in effect. His 
press has been good, his party harmoni- 
ous, well aware that the new constitution 
gives the governor the right to succeed 
himself. 

There is trouble ahead, however, most 
of it centered about his fiscal format, 
which calls for new taxes to meet a whop- 
ping state budget set at $151,000,000 for 
1948-49. There is always political trou. 
ble in Jersey. He has seen it before from 
the time he left Williams College and 
later Harvard Law School to join the firm 
of Starr, Summerill and Lloyd in Camden, 
He has coped with it as a member of the 
Haddonfield Board of Education, as bor- 
ough commissioner, as state senator and 
majority leader, as commissioner of alco. 
holic beverages control, as a member of 
the state administrative reorganization 
committee, as member of civilian defense 
council, and in a thousand projects as the 
state’s Republican leader. In any case, 
rising costs are not an exclusive New Jer- 
sey problem. 


Headaches Ahead 


Churchman Driscoll, may, however, be 
headed into a church problem fraught 
with political migraine. When the new 
constitution was adopted a section pro- 
vided that public funds should be used 
for the support of religious schools by 
providing transportation costs for the 
pupils. In more popular language it is 
referred to as the “Catholic school bus” 
proviso. 

The old, old issue of Church and State 
is currently red hot, and the New Jersey 
constitution itself is under attack by many 
concerned Protestants. This issue must be 
resolved; the voters of the state will de- 
cide whether or not this section of the 
constitution will be amended. 

Before his term is over, the governor 
will probably wish many a time that he 
could find more hours to spend at home 
in the rambling house by the little pond 
that Elizabeth Haddon built for a grand- 
nephew 200 years ago. His wife wishes 
that very thing now. A devout woman and 
a homemaker in the old tradition, she finds 
the necessary absences of her husband a 
trial. But summer is coming and the lake 
in Maine where the governor and his fam- 
ily spend the warmer months is beckoning. 
Nobody in the State of Maine and points 
north cares whether a man is a governor 
or not. 

Last year Driscoll and Terry Moore, a 
friend, made a light-plane fishing junket 
from Maine to Canada and Labrador. 
They landed on Mindar field near the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence—two hungry men 
in rough, fish-scaled clothing and in need 
of a shave. 

Driscoll, not bothering to identify him- 
self, asked where they could eat. An 

(Continued on page 20) 
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War-stunned congregations throughout Europe are taking new hope from renewal of activities in Protestant churches. 





NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


The Christians who have found spiritual insight through suffering are Europe’s greatest hope. 


| WENT TO EUROPE in November, 1947, 
to appraise the current restoration 
work of the Presbyterian Church and to 
confer with European church leaders as to 
possible post-restoration relationships of 
our Church with those of Europe. I re- 
mained through December and January, 
visiting Czechoslovakia, Hungary, France, 
The Netherlands, Italy and Germany. I 
returned to America convinced that a new 
kind of invasion—not necessarily a mili- 
tary invasion—is smothering the Euro- 
pean spirit. 

We have formerly conceived of invasion 
as a tide of unrelenting physical power 
with which one nation floods another. But 
even more dreadful and destructive is the 
psychological invasion that is taking place 
in the countries of Europe. 

The physical debilitation of Europeans 
is not their greatest catastrophe. Into the 
rubble have entered barbaric fear, hate, 
violence, and despair. A modern barbarism 
is inserting itself into the life of Europe. 

... the new barbarian is no uncouth 

Desert-dweller; he does not emerge 

From fir forests: factories bred him, 

Corporate companies, college tawns 

Mother his mind, and many journals 


Backed his beliefs.* 
Here is the judgment of J. Hutchison 
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By CHARLES T. LEBER 


Cockburn of 
Churches: 

“It is now recognized that Europe is no 
longer Christian. There is a sense, of 
course, in which no country and no con- 
tinent ever had a right to be called Chris- 
tian; but there is also a sense in which 
it is true to say that in the nineteenth 
century, and even into the twentieth cen- 
tury, the culture and tradition of Europe 
were Christian; when the Christian re- 
ligion stood fundamentally unchallenged 
as the inspiration of life, however weak its 
results were. That day has gone, and 
Europe is threatened, not in a few years, 
perhaps, but certainly in a few genera- 
tions, with a civilization that will be 
neither Christian nor even humanitarian, 
nor democratic in any Western sense. 

“The day has come when we can no 
longer count on a majority of the people 
of Europe having an interest in, or even 
a knowledge of, the Christian faith or the 
Christian Church, and when the majority 
look to the state rather than to the Church 
as the origin of their well-being and the 
guardian of their life. 


¥W. H. Auden in “The Age of Anxiety,” Ran- 
com House. 


the World Council of 


“This situation has not been sufficiently 
pondered, nor its consequences contem- 
plated, and it is time for the churches, and 
especially for their leaders, to recognize 
the facts that stare them in the face, and 
to brace themselves to make that contri- 
bution to the rebuilding of European 
civilization which none but the churches 
can make.” 

With primitive emotions in his heart, 
modern man, for all his radios and motor 
cars, is a barbarian. And these primitive 
emotions are epidemic in Europe. I saw 
fear in Czechoslovakia, terror in Hungary, 
bitterness in France, suffering in The Neth- 
erlands, confusion and pain in Italy, stark 
tragedy in Germany. 

These invaders presage doom—unless 
the Christian Church can avert it. This 
is the fundamental imperative of the 
Restoration Fund. 

The modern barbarism is inevitable 
under such conditions as I observed in 
Frankfort. It was bitter cold and snowing 
furiously as we tramped through the 
streets making calls on German pastors 
and their people. We had billeted in a 
warm United States government hotel 
with plenty of American food. We felt 
guilty as we remembered the German 
pastor to whom we said goodbye at the 
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doorway of the hotel (he was not allowed 
inside). 

We had visited with him in his one 
small, slightly heated room where all his 
family life and study are carried on. We 
had called on two of his parishioners— 
one a mother with five children living in 
a dark, cold, former air-raid bunker; an- 
other a mother with two boys in an attic 
room with an upright log supporting the 
shattered ceiling. This mother was stay- 
ing in bed to keep warm because she had 
hurt her leg on a job that paid her three 
marks (thirty cents) for working six 
hours a day. At both “homes,” a few bits 
of bread and a watery substance used for 
soup were the only food. 

I remember vividly the clerks, shop 
workers and laborers hurrying through the 
snow with a cup of soup and a chunk of 
bread, and the crowds stamping their feet 
for hours on the street corners waiting to 
hang on the outside of crammed buses or 
streetcars. When these shivering people 
got home, their ration for the day would 
be 1500 calories (ours was 3400 or more) 
and they would have little or no heat to 
warm them, and light so poor that reading 
would be next to impossible. The house 
would be crowded, every room of it, for 
most of the homes had been bombed out. 

Little rebuilding is permitted, and the 
United States Army and American church 
officials (including us) requisition the best 
of the available buildings and rooms. 


Visit with Niemoeller 


I remembered that, an hour before, we 
had called on Martin Niemoeller who had 
paid so great a price for his convictions, 
and found him sitting in a barren office 
wrapped in a blanket—writing a sermon. 

It is hard to describe the spirit that 
permeates the Church in The Netherlands. 
For one who came from a land of plenty, 
it was difficult to comprehend the evidence 
of faith shown in both the physical and 
spiritual reconstruction going forward in 
this war battered land. 

The sister who founded the Armhem 
Deaconess Home, a lady eighty-eight years 
old, showed me that for some the ordeal 
of war has brought a deepened spiritual 
insight. She was telling me in broken 
English of the continuing tragedy of the 
destructive years, when suddenly she 
seemed inspired. “We have lost all,” she 
said, “but we have beheld our God!” 

The most dramatic incident for us in 
Czechoslovakia was a trip to the Sudeten 
area. The forced evacuation by the Ger- 
mans had brought thousands upon thou- 
sands of Czechs, Slovaks and Hungarians 
into this extensive borderland as strangers 
far from home. The imperative need for 
Christian foundations had been foreseen. 
New life was being established by the gifts 
from Presbyterian Restoration funds. 
They have made possible in the Sudeten 
the opening of forty-seven new churches 
with more than 200 new preaching places. 


We drove to Teplice-Sanov and Pod- 
mokly (the latter six miles from the Ger- 
man border) and found towns over- 
crowded by what in northwest Canada we 
used to call “homesteaders.” We talked 
with pastors and other people. They and 
we sensed keenly the spiritual and ideo- 
logical conflicts determining the future of 
this area and of Europe. 

En route to the Sudeten we passed 
through Terezin, infamous concentration 
camp which the Nazis used for both 
Czechs and Jews. Not many months before 
this place had echoed with shrieks of pain 





yf ee God 


DID NOT HAVE that “instinct for 

God” which every human is said to 
possess. Try as I might, I could not 
believe in God, yet I envied my friends 
their belief and the joy they seemed to 
find in it. 

Like a man tone-deaf in a world of 
musicians, I was soul-deaf to the su- 
pernatural. Finally, I resolved, even if 
I could not believe, to pattern my life 
after the lives of my friends who did. 

Perhaps, that way, I could achieve a 
small measure of happiness. Then, one 
day, there came to me at my home a 
man who at one time had been my 
business partner and who had by his 
dishonesty brought me to the verge of 
ruin. Fervently, he implored my par- 
don. Desperately, he begged my as- 
sistance. 

True to my resolution, I forgave him 
and promised that I would help him. 
For a moment, he was silent. Then he 
looked up and, slowly and reverently, 
spoke these words, “Yes, there is a 
God.” Without another word, he left 
my home. I think that God must have 
spoken to me in that man’s voice, for, 
in an instant, all my doubts were gone. 
There is a God. 

As told to Dr. A. E. Poore 











and fear. The pain has perhaps been 
dulled by time, but the fear remains. Only 
spiritual restoration upon spiritual founda- 
tions can remove this fear. 

The embittered and imprisoned spirits 
of the people of Hungary feel the heavy 
tread of the psychological invaders. But 
Christians there battle bravely. We were 
guests at a large and beautiful home called 
Istenhegyi Oithon—Istenhegyi meaning 
“Hill of God” and Oithon, “Home”— The 
Home on the Hill of God. The owners 
are a former government minister and his 
wife, who until recently was a stage de- 
signer and a motion picture producer. 


Spiritual Hospital 


During the war this couple moved out 








of their home and lived in one room oye 
the garage. Their house they used as, 
spiritual hospital for the rehabilitation oj 
women and girls who had been victims 9 
the brutality and bereavement of war. 

This work is still going on. Some twenty 
women are taken from the devastated yi. 
lages to spend ten days in healing activity 
under the personal direction of the goy. 
ernment minister’s wife, Madame Klan 
Zsindely. After the ten days, they move 
on, and another group comes. Madame 
Zsindely testifies that these women bear 
with them memories and psychic terros 
that only the touch of Christ can heal. 

There are undoubtedly greater tragedies 
and needs in Europe than the physical, 
The material debilitation of Europe js 
known to all, even though one who ha 
not seen it cannot comprehend it. “The 
unimaginable becomes the indescribable” 
for anyone who has been there. Yet far 
deeper, far harder to reach, is the psycho- 
logical blackout of faith and hope. Un- 
less we can demonstrate to the wounded, 
sick, and frustrated people of Europe the 
possibilities and the redemption of the 
soul, it will be written again—indelibly, 
“.. . which built his house upon the sand 
—and great was the fall thereof.” 

Developments in Czechoslovakia have 
caused the whole Christian world to think 
anxiously concerning the Church there. 
What the outside world must know is that 
the Protestant Church in Czechoslovakia 
is strong and brave. It is the noble inher. 
itor of a faith that has endured through 
many historic struggles. 

I stood reverently before the majestic 
monument of John Hus in the central 
square of Prague. And the indomitable 
spirit of John Hus still lives there. Mod 
ern heroes valiantly carry on the faith for W 
which he died. Hromadka, Krenek and 
Sochor, with whom I talked, were keenly 
aware of the peril and humbly conscious 
of their duty. 

The end of the Czechoslovakia story is 
not yet. When the curtain is lifted, I am 
confident we shall see that these words of 
St. Paul will have been written again and 
anew: “Every man’s work shall be made 
manifest: for the day shall declare it, 
because it shall be revealed by fire; and 
the fire shall try every man’s work of 
what sort it is.” 
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(Continued from page 18) det 
Army officer took a look at them and § qui 
patronizingly sent them over to the en § Jay 


listed mess for a handout. They hada ou 
fine meal and an ego-repair job whens § the 
tooth-picking sergeant informed them that 
in the officers’ mess things were so formal sh 
that nobody spoke to anybody else. 










Any of the three Driscoll children, the 
Patricia Ware, Alfred Tatem or Peter TO 
Eastlack, could have reminded theif ad 
father: Blessed are the meek. Ge 
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When the Shinto priest struck him, George-san “turned the other cheek.” 


George-san’s Friend-o 


A Japanese Christian tries the Jesus-way and influences people. 


By HAL DURWARD BENNETT 


eg the chaplain’s clerk asked the 
alert young Japanese who had been 
detailed to the chapel by regimental head- 
quarters. The question made sense, for the 
Japanese word for “name” is much like 
our own, and the “o” sound was merely 
the objective case ending. 

“Murimatsu, Hiroshi,” he answered, 
showing most of his teeth in a wide smile. 

“From now on his name is George,” 
the chaplain said from his desk across the 
room. And George it became, with the 
added “San” for our “Mister” making it 
George-san. 


Aprit 24, 1948 


This was shortly after the old Kaga- 
migahara Airfield near Gifu, Japan, had 
been taken over for our infantry regiment. 
George-san had been the mainstay of this 
chapel for eleven months, having outlasted 
two other chaplains before me, when I 
first met him. 

The Sunday after I reported for duty 
he was baptized into the Gifu Presbyterian 
Church, taking George as his Christian 
name, in honor of one of the chaplains 
whose first name had been George and 
who had influenced him most to become 
a Christian. 

George-san weighed about 110 pounds 
with all his clothes on, yet he had energy 


for two men. An accomplished artist, some 
of the many hand-painted posters and bul- 
letins he made for us, mimeographing the 
outlines and then filling in with water col- 
ors, wound up on the walls of the Eighth 
Army Chaplain’s office at Yokohama. 

We thought that painting over 200 bul- 
letins to pass out in chapel each Sunday 
too big a job for anyone. But George-san 
loved it, even taking some home at night 
if he saw he couldn’t finish on time in 
regular hours. 

We began to learn from various sources 
that he was doing mission work in the 
village. His newfound faith was more than 
he could hold. 

Fortunately for George-san, Mrs. Ai 
Nagai, a refugee from Tokyo, settled near 
us and had been engaged to play the 
chapel organ for the Sunday services, in- 
terpreting during the week. 

Mrs. Nagai had been reared in the 
Presbyterian compound in Tokyo and had 
taught music and kindergarten work for 
many years. She spoke English almost 
with an American accent. On Sundays she 
would take copious notes on the sermon 
and afterwards translate and explain it to 
George. 

George-san Teaches 

“You must be very careful,” she told 
me one day. “George-san will take this 
sermon and will go down in his village this 
week and teach it to his neighbors.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that he is 
trying to preach already?” Although he 
studied his Japanese New Testament and 
worked a great deal trying to learn to read 
the English version, I knew that his real 
knowledge was exceedingly scanty. 

“George-san is in a hurry,” she said. 
“T tell him to go slow, to learn more, but 
he says he has to tell it as fast as he 
learns it. Every Sunday he gets a new 
sermon.” 

I did not know that my words had been 
repeated. Briefly I took a mental excur- 
sion through my notes of the past few 
Sundays, wondering if I had made the 
message both clear enough and simple 
enough for.a new-born Christian to ex- 
pound it to one who had never heard it. 

It stayed on my mind until the next 
day when George returned to work. Al- 
though I spoke almost no Japanese and 
he knew relatively little English, we had 
developed a way of making each other 
understand. I asked him about his mission 
work. 

“You know my house?” he asked. I had 
seen it. He referred to the little eight- 
by-twelve stall that he shared with his 
young wife and small baby. Except for the 
rice-straw mats on the floor and the char- 
coal brazier that was used for both cook- 
ing and heating, there was no furniture. 
The paper walls were almost covered with 
pictures taken from Christian magazines 
and the series of illustrated church bulle- 
tins that the Chaplain’s Corps provided. 
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I had wondered many times how his fam- 
ily withstood the bitter cold. His neigh- 
bors, one on each side of him in the same 
shed-like building, were no better off. 

“Me try win friend-o,” he said, gestur- 
ing to show he meant the two neigh- 
bors living so intimately near him. “Two 
friend-o.” 

“Soon, maybe?” I asked. 

“No say,” he answered. “Need Testa- 
ment-o. Two Testament-o.” 

I gave him permission to take the New 
Testaments from our supply and thought 
no more about it until Mrs. Nagai came 
back for the next Sunday’s service. 

“George has been in a fight,” she 
told me. 

“George?” I asked. I was amazed. With 
his smile, his eagerness to please and his 
inherent Japanese courtesy, it was incred- 
ible that he would come’ to blows with 
anvone. “Who won?” 

“It is hard to say,” she said. “Here he 
is now. We ask him.” 

His teeth flashed wide when I asked 
him. 

“You know my house?” he said again. 
“Walls no good—all paper. Ve-e-ery thin. 
One friend-o talk, two friend-o talk, me 
talk. All hear same-o.” 


Used the Jesus Way 


I smiled with him. I was aware of the 
Japanese tendency to make a joke of the 
very worst circumstances, laughing at 
them rather than worry anyone else with 
their troubles. He was jabbering away 
with Mrs. Nagai. 

“He says to tell you not to worry,” she 
explained. “Everything is all right. He 
says he used the Jesus way.” 

“Jesus way?” I repeated, completely 
mystified. 

“Yes-s-s,” she answered with indrawn 
breath, a trick she had almost dropped 
when talking to me. “He has been urging 
his two neighbors to read their Testaments 
and to take Jesus into their hearts, and 
the Shinto priest heard about it.” 

“Hai, hai,” said George (meaning yes, 
yes), nodding his head vigorously. 

“So yesterday the Shinto priest, Asaka- 
san, came to see George,” she continued, 
“and when George-san began telling him 
about Jesus, Asaka-san hit him on the head 
with a stick.” 

“Asaka-san, Shinto,” George said, gin- 
gerly rubbing a spot just above his left 
ear. “Him no good.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. “What 
about this Jesus way you were talking 
about?” Mrs. Nagai translated as I spoke. 

“Me jump,” he answered, demonstra- 
ting. “Me got hit same-o, on head.” He 
followed this with a barrage of Japanese 
to Mrs. Nagai. 

“He says,” she began, “that he had been 
talking about the place in the Bible where 
Jesus said to turn the other cheek, and 
his neighbors told him last week that no- 
body would do it. So he turned the other 
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‘Oldest part of Prague’s Town Hail is 
the Tower badly damaged during war. 


Famous Clock 


N THE near future, residents of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, may again be able to 
watch the twelve apostles file solemnly 
one by one, on the hour, into two small 
windows of the old Town Hall. 

The unique, apostle clock and Town 
Hall were damaged by German bombs in 
1945. They are now being repaired by the 
townspeople, so that the Town Hall, which 
dates from 1232, may resume its role as 
the center of Prague activities. 

The figures of the apostles were de- 
signed by Czech sculptor, Sucharda. The 
famous clock was originally constructed in 
1490 by Hanush, professor of mathematics 
at the Prague Charles University, and 
painted by the great Czech painter, Joseph 
Manes. 

As the figures of the apostles pass by, a 
skeleton, symbol of death, tolls the hour, 
while a rich man tries to bribe him with 
money. Besides telling time, the clock also 
indicates the day, month, and daily con- 
stellation of the sun and moon. 


Two of the twelve apostles which can 
be seen as the clock strikes the hour. 











side of his head and the priest hit that 
too.” 

George was listening intently, trying to 
follow what she said, and then nodded 
sharply, now rubbing a spot just above 
his right ear. 

“Then what?” I asked. 

“Friend-o came, okay,” explained 
George, flailing with his arms to demon- 
strate. “Hit priest-o one, two, ma-a-any 
times.” 

“Good thing we had some unbelievers 
around, wasn’t it?” I said in an aside to 
Mrs. Nagai. 

She appeared to agree. George-san was 
telling her some more. 

It turned out that the two neighbors 
had sent for the local holy man, knowing 
his vile temper, and had agreed that if 
George could live up to his own teachings 
then they would consider taking it up 
themselves. So, when they saw that he was 
not defending himself, they flew into 
Asaka-san and beat him up with his own 
stick before he could run away. 

“Then both men came into George-san’s 
house,” Mrs. Nagai continued, “and asked 
him to explain some more about the Scrip- 
tures they had been hearing him read at 
night.” 

“At night?” I echoed. They were a bit 
ahead of me. I had been under the im- 
pression that the two “friend-o’s” had 
given George the brush-off. I knew that he 
had felt he was not getting very far toward 
winning them. 

“They pretended they would not listen,” 
she said. “But every night George-san 
reads his Bible and prays with his wife.” 

He understood and was nodding again. 


Walls V-e-ery Thin 


“You know my house,” he began. It 
was one phrase he knew well. “Walls 
v-e-ery thin. All paper. Every day three 
family, one newspaper. Friend-o buy, me 
buy, other friend-o buy.” He was gestur- 
ing to show me how they alternated, buy- 
ing and reading the daily newspaper. 
“Read ve-e-ry loud in house. All hear 
same-o.” 

I had heard this before. It was a means 
not only of meeting the newsprint short- 
age there, but a saving of money for the 
three families if one paper did the work 
of three. 

“Me think,” he continued, “maybe read 
Bible same-o. Eve-e-ery night me read, 
ve-e-ery loud. Sometime friend-o no like.” 

“But his neighbors knew more than 
George-san thought they did,” Mrs. Nagai 
explained. “So after they had run off 
Asaka-san, they came back and asked 
George-san to teach them more about this 
Jesus way.” 

George’s eyes were fairly shining, his 
head nodding almost in unison with her 
words. 

“Maybe same-o Chreestian, like me,” he 
said, still bobbing his head. “Me ve-e-ery 
glad.” 
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Old Truths in New Words 


The Church’s basic catechism has been revised 


by special committee to meet needs of the day. 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR, Jr. 


NE SOMETIMES HEARS it said that this 
0 is not a creed-making age. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, it is just that. No 
one would dispute this so far as political 
and economic creeds are concerned. And 
it is true also of the Christian Church. It 
is not that the Church feels the need for 
a radically novel statement of belief, or 
that we need to say something new; what 
our time requires is that we say something 
old in a new way. 

A characteristic feature of this modern 
demand is seen in the number of brief 
statements of the Christian faith in recent 
years. The older creeds have not become 
outmoded, but in many instances what is 
needed today is a shorter and more lucid 
description of what the Christian faith is. 
Such statements began to make their ap- 
pearance at the turn of the century, and 
it is interesting to note that they lie almost 
entirely within the Presbyterian and the 
Reformed tradition. 

Our own Church prepared such a docu- 
ment in 1902; the Southern, or Presby- 
terian Church U.S., adopted a similar 
statement in 1913; the United Presby- 
terian Church composed its digest of the 
faith in 1925. Since then the Church of 
Scotland has issued an admirable com- 
pendium, and quite recently the United 
Church of Canada has prepared still an- 
other such brief statement. If these docu- 
ments do not have the range, depth, or 
authority of the older traditional creeds, 
they do indicate the desire of the Church 
to communicate the Christian faith in ever 
new ways for our own generation, without 
abandoning the received and honored doc- 
trinal position of our heritage. 

The most recent attempt along this line 
in our own Church is a little catechism 
adopted by the General Assembly last 
year. It is known as An Outline of the 
Christian Faith, with the sub-title, “In 
Question and Answer Form, for Use in 
Communicants’ Classes, in the Church 
School, and in the Home.” This outline 
does not claim to be a new creed, but it is 
anew kind of catechism and quite in line 
with many other such attempts to re-state 
the Christian faith. Those who have been 
responsible for this Outline believe that 
our Church very much needs such a brief 
statement of the faith. Since its influence 
will depend upon its wide and intelligent 
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use, something of its history will be of 
value to all Presbyterians. 

More than thirty-five years ago a Gen- 
eral Assembly committee was requested to 
prepare a catechism in line with the doc- 
trinal position of the Westminster Stand- 
ards but expressed in language more read- 
ily understandable. Among the distin- 
guished members of this committee were 
Henry van Dyke, the well-known writer 
and Presbyterian churchman, and David 
S. Schaff, the son of the famous American 
church historian and a recognized scholar 
in his own right. The document which this 
committee produced after long delibera- 
tion was called “The Intermediate Cate- 
chism.” It was formally approved by the 
General Assembly in 1912 and for a time 
enjoyed considerable popularity. 

The Intermediate Catechism however, 
did not fulfill the hopes of the Church for 


a new doctrinal statement, and little by 
little it dropped out of use until it is now 
virtually unknown by the rank and file of 
clergy and laity. The fault lay not so 
much with the catechism as with the tem- 
per of the times. The older idea of re- 
ligious indoctrination was everywhere sus- 
pect. Catechetical instruction was looked 
down upon as an inferior and dogmatic 
approach to religious education. Even 
those who had long used the historic West- 
minster Shorter Catechism found it in- 
creasingly difficult to interest young peo- 
ple in its distinctive and unfamiliar vocab- 
ulary. 

But times have changed once more. We 
have just lived through a period in which 
literally millions of young people in the 
armed forces have come to know the word 
“indoctrination” without being repelled by 
it. Furthermore, we have come to see that 
so far as the content of our faith is con- 
cerned we are woefully ignorant and con- 
fused. It is not too much to say that we 
are doctrinally illiterate. We need basic 
instruction and fundamental training if we 
are to cope in an effective way with the 
problems which confront our age. 

It is against this historical background 
that we can understand why an interested 
group in our Church urged the General 
Assembly just a few years ago to appoint 
a committee to revise and rewrite the ill- 

(Continued on page 30) 


The A oe Condi 


(Adopted 1729) 


QUESTION 1: What is the chief end of man? 
ANSWER: Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever. 


QUESTION 14: What is sin? 


ANSWER: Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the 


law of God. 
QUESTION 98: What is prayer? 


ANSWER: Prayer is an offering up of our desires unto ae for things 


agreeable to his will, in the 


the name of Chr 


ist, with confession of sins, and 


thankful acknowledgment of his mercies. 


An Outlne of the Christian Faith 


(Submitted 1947) 


QUESTION 1: What is the most important thing of life? 
ANSWER: The most important thing in life is to know Ged and to obey 
His will. 


QUESTION 7: What is sin? 
ANSWER: Sin is that evil 


nature 
Ged or fall short of what He would 




































The “Rah-rah”’ is Gone 


It was a quiet Sunday morning in the 
University of Wisconsin’s campus in Mad- 
ison. Some of the university’s 18,600 stu- 
dents lolled in their beds. Some lazed over 
late breakfasts before heading for the cam- 
pus library. But nearly 15,000 donned 
their best bonnets and hats and hurried off 
to attend Sunday morning church services. 

Such a large number of students attend- 
ing church services is not unusual at the 
University of Wisconsin. The reason: re- 
ligious activity outranks all other single 
after-class pursuits. In the course of a 
year, more students attend church and 
“Y” functions than all athletic events 
combined—“and this by a very healthy 
majority,” reported Robert Schumpert, 
university Y.M.C.A. secretary. 

Yet, students at the University of Wis- 
consin are little different from those in 
other state universities. They are neither 
more nor less religious than others. They 
give no indication of revivals or wholesale 
commitment to the Church and religious 
faith. “The difference here, and I think 
there is a difference,” explains Presbyte- 
rian student pastor Cecil Lower, “springs 
from the fact that this campus has a num- 
ber of well-developed students’ religious 
groups. The physical plants here (valued 
at $2,500,000) are top-rate, and all have 
good-sized staffs of trained workers. . . . 
This adds up to the fact that the churches 
are able to cultivate student interest in 
religious matters more readily than on 
other campuses.” 

The eleven permanent student centers 
and the ten temporary centers on campus 





Cecil Lower (right) counsels two students. The most 
common problems: parents and troubled love affairs. 
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are active not only Sunday, but through- 
out the week. Sunday services are held in 
from two to six shifts. Weekday classes 
in Bible and Church instruction, and or- 
ganized bull-sessions on subjects ranging 
from race problems to courtship and mar- 
riage, are packed. On evenings when so- 
cial functions are held, students crowd 
these centers in tuxedos or plaid shirts 
and jeans. 

Wisconsin’s 11,000 veterans are the 
most exacting in their demands. “With 
several years of youth lost, and ‘rah-rah’ 
spirit gone, we stand aloof from social en- 
tanglements and carry heavy schedules,” 
says Stanley Rutherford, a graduate stu- 
dent. “In the time we devote to religion 
we are searching for a minister who will 
give us logical insight into religious truths 

. who uses modern ethics, speech, and 
psychology. . . . We seek the solid spiritual 
food that does not insult our minds.” 
Presbyterian Chaplain Marvin Kausler at- 
tributes their outlook to their determina- 
tion to get a realistic philosophy of life 
that can cope with present problems. 

Cecil Lower, whose Presbyterian stu- 
dent church group numbers about 1,860, 
finds the major problems of the students 
equally distributed between troubles with 
parents and troubles in love affairs. The 
students do not know too much about the 
Bible or the Church, he says. Politically, 
they are concerned about U.M.T., the 
United Nations, and the Marshall Plan. 
The only point where they seem to be 
unanimous is in their insistence that UN 
be made to work. But Lower finds little 
evidence of the disillusionment that fol- 
lowed the first World War. “These stu- 











dents,” says he, “were not under much of 
an illusion to start with.” 


Waldensians Seek Help 


The Waldensian veterans who are build. 
ing Agape, the “village of brotherly love” 
in the Alps of northern Italy, (P. L. 
March 13) have hit a snag. They are shor 
of materials. 

Giuseppina Alabasio, head of the Wal. 
densian Youth Federation, is now seeking 
aid from American Protestant young peo. 
ple for Agape, which is intended as an ip. 
ternational meeting ground for Protestant 
youth. 

“The help which you will send us for 
building Agape,” Miss Alabasio said, 
“should be material as well as spiritual, 
Alone we cannot make it. We need mostly 
tools, cooking utensils, and linen for 250 


people.” 


Youth Meeting Scheduled 


While the stand of Christian young peo. 
ple against Universal Military Training 
was getting the brush-off in Washington by 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
(see News), United Christian Youth 
Movement leaders in Chicago were mov- 
ing ahead with plans for the Christian 
Youth Conference of North America to 
be held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, Av- 
gust 31. Purpose of the meeting: to give 
young people further opportunity to un- 
derstand how they may work toward 
Christian ideals in their communities and 
countries. 

“Christian young people realize that the 
Church must become more effective in the 
daily life of the world today or close its 
doors to the situation,” Dennis Savage, di- 
rector of the conference, said recently. 
How to make it more effective will be the 
problem faced by the 5,000 delegates, in- 
cluding 600 Presbyterians. The confer 





Students at Wisconsin’s Presbyterian House: They 
pack Sunday-night-sessions on politics and religion 
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ence will be the third national interde- 
nominational gathering of young North 
American Christians. The first was held at 
the height of the depression; the second in 
the midst of World War II. 


Camouflage 


If churches gave Oscars for convincing 
performances, this year’s award might 
very well go to Miss Zi Ban Vun of Hai- 
nan Island, off the southern coast of China. 

Zi Ban Vun, a young nurse in the Hai- 
nan mission station, recently played the 
role of peasant so well that not one of the 
bandits who had blockaded the town gave 
her a second glance. Dressed in the coars- 
est peasant clothes, with grass sandals tied 
to her bare feet and with her hair tousled 
in a convincing mess, she headed out of 
town, walked right past the sinister little 
groups, and took a boat for Shanghai, 
where a Christian home conference was 
being held. 

In Shanghai, her accomplishment caused 
such a stir that conference delegates 
wanted her to stay for advanced training 
for a more important job. But Zi Ban 
Vun chose to return despite the bandits 
“because,” she said, “there is no one else 
to do the work there.” 


Unofficial Ambassadors 


Ever since the ancient sages began to 
scratch their knowledge on thin sheets of 
Papyrus, young men seeking knowledge 
have wandered the face of the earth, tak- 
ing with them the stories of their own 
countries, planting seeds of understanding. 
In the time of the early Roman Empire, 
they focused their attention on the schools 
of Alexandria, Egypt. Later the young in- 
tellectuals crowded the university towns of 
Europe. Today they have made the United 
States the mecca of the student world. 

There are 21,589 foreign students in 
America this year, 6,239 more than in 
1947 and thousands more than at any time 
in the country’s history, a recent survey 
by the Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Foreign Students indicates. Over 
5,000 of the students are women. 


As ambassadors of good will, they are 


doing a good job in promoting under- 
Standing of their own countries. At the 
University of Missouri, students arranged 
a debate between two Arabs and two Jews 
on the Palestine question that drew the 
largest crowd ever to attend a debate on 
the campus. 

Often the neutral atmosphere that an 
American college creates for foreign stu- 
dents softens national animosities. For 
example, a student from India and a stu- 
dent from Pakistan recently prepared an 
Indian dinner together for members of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s International 
House. 

Foreign students are also doing a job as 
ambassadors when they return to their 
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own countries. During the war an Indian 
student who was trained in this country as 
an electrical engineer set up soda fountains 
for thirsty GI’s in New Delhi and enter- 
tained soldiers at his home. In a recent 
visit to the United States, he said he had 
been grateful for the opportunity to re- 
turn some of the kindnesses that Ameri- 
cans had shown him. Five Chinese stu- 
dents who had majored in transportation 
and who worked during the war to destroy 
Japanese communications in China also re- 
turned recently to America. They had 
come to place orders for new equipment 
for Chinese transportation facilities. 

There are fifty-six foreign students in 
the States studying on scholarships from 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. They represent all Presbyterian 
mission fields except Africa. Many times 
that number have applied for scholarships, 
the Foreign Board reports. 

The region sending the largest number 
of foreign students to the U.S. is Latin 
America, but Canada heads the list of in- 
dividual nations with a total of 3,522. 
China and India ran second and third. 








Among the students, who represent 120 
countries in all, are many from the world’s 
most troubled nations: Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Palestine, Indo-China, Germany, 
the Balkans, and Greece. There are even 
fifty Russian students in American schools, 
although some of them have established 
homes and may later acquire citizenship in 
countries other than Russia. 


Dollar Goes a Long Way 


N CHINESE cities, where ricksha and bus 

fares are calculated in millions of dol- 
lars, a bicycle is a highly valued posses- 
sion. 

The children in the Church School of 
First Presbyterian Church, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, recently sent to the head- 
quarters of the Restoration Fund in New 
York the sum of $702.47. 

The Church School youngsters gave in- 
structions that the money be used specifi- 
cally to purchase bicycles for missionaries 
and pastors who work in Chinese cities. 
The money will purchase some fourteen 
bicycles and literally will save millions of 
dollars for the Christian workers. 





NTERCULTURAL EXCHANGE is as much 
I a part of the daily life of War- 
ren Wilson students (Swannanoa, North 
Carolina) as their morning toast. For 
over twenty years, foreign students 
have been part of the student body of 
this Southern Mountain School, the 
only Presbyterian National Missions 
school at which foreigners are enrolled. 

The first students to come were from 
Presbyterian schools in Cuba. Many of 
those graduates are now serving the 
Cuban people in churches, public off- 
ces, schools and business. 

In recent years, Cuban students have 
been graduates of La Progressiva, the 
Presbyterian National Board school in 








Warren Wilson foreign students: They provide a cosmopolitan flavor. 


School of All Nations 


Cardenas. Rolando Ascunce, far right 
in the picture, plants to return to La 
Progressiva to teach. Kitty Velez, 
seated far right, hopes to work in the 
mission field in California after she 
graduates. 

The three Chinese girls in the picture 
hope to teach in Chinese Church 
Schools. The tall Dutch lad in the back 
row, Eric Hoek, and three Czechoslo- 
vakians are studying on scholarships ar- 
ranged through the American Field 
Service. Arnost Kotyk, beside Eric, and 
the two girls in national costume, Sarka 
Srankova and Jaroslava Moserova (she 
wears a bridal costume) will graduate 
in May. 
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"THE fact that 80- 
COLLEGE has trip 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized . . . 
where every student knows all the others . . . 
where the .whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . . . 


But most of all, this urban college (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
air is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 
© full 4-year course for B. A. degree 
®@ pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 
@ G. L. training 
®@ scholarship assistance 
®@ on-campus dormitory rooms for men 
© opportunity for field work 
© stress on preparation for “human 
relations” 


College catalogue sent on request. Write: — 














LIGHT OF TRUTH 
(Continued from page 13) 


Kingdom he is in this world and yet not 
of this world. He swears to uphold the 
constitution of his country but at the 
very same time he judges the policy of his 
country by the values of the Kingdom. 
He is at one and the same moment a citi- 
zen of two worlds. And it is his citizen- 
ship in the eternal world of the spirit that 
gives him his perspective on the transitory 
world of human affairs. It is his citizen- 
ship in the Kingdom that makes him capa- 
ble of creative action and that provides 
him with moral passion and the will to 
reform. 

Without his sense of citizenship in the 
Kingdom man loses the consciousness of 
his having an existence not of this world 
as well as in this world. As a result he 
becomes entangled at once in the bondage 
to temporal and material affairs. He be- 
comes enmeshed in and confined to the 
relationships of this earth. Perspective is 
lost, creative action ceases and the will to 
reform disappears. The state or some 
other human authority has taken the place 
of God. Freedom is dead. 

Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free, and be 
not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage. 

This is the only way to escape bondage. 








































And the threat of bondage looms larger 
and larger for every one of us. 

The survival of our freedom depend 
upon the survival of a living, practising 
faith in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free. 

We have learned from bitter experience 
that occasions arise when the only way 
to preserve an area within which men may 
have the opportunity to “stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made 
free” is to use force. This is the great 
paradox of human existence. Force can. 
not create a free society. Force cannot 
create anything. But force can guarantee 
that on a given portion of the earths 
surface men may have a chance to build 
a free society. Once force is used there 
is no guarantee whatever that men who 
are given the chance will not want to 
take advantage of it. That will depend 
upon the measure of their faith. 

The rulers of the darkness of this world 
have declared war on mankind. The time 
is short. The hour is striking for other 
nations. It may soon strike for us. The 
atom bomb will create nothing. It can 
save us from Russian occupation but it 
cannot save us from being entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage by the dak 
forces of this world. Today those 
forces are working through the Rosi 
tomorrow they may strike through A 
ican hands. 

Our only salvation lies in our mor 
complete devotion to the will of God ig 
whose service is perfect freedom. The 
service of God is spiritual service; it is 
also very practical material service. It 
means attempting to make God’s will op- 
erative on this earth. It means striving to 
make God’s will prevail in American soci- 
ety—and that will be our final answer to 
the onslaught of the powers of darkness— 
an answer that will put them utterly to 
rout and that will permit the light of per- 
fect freedom to shine again over this fair 
land. 


Secular and Sacred 


The results of splitting the world into 


secular and sacred sections have become 


disastrous. We have fenced off a nice lit- 
tle area of life and labeled it religion. 
That is not enough. We must take Christ 
into our factories, schools, newspapef 
offices, business, homes, everywhere. 
—BisHop THomas N. CARRUTHERS 


Destroy the Human Family? 


Because we have not developed moral 
character, to match our scientific knowl 
edge, we are in danger of destroying the 
human family with the very power that 
should be our greatest material benefactor. 


—Dr. Harotp W. Triss_e 
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I Remember Mama 


or SAN FRANCISCO, in the days when the 
city’s famous cable cars were at the 
height of their glory and automobiles were 
just coming into their own. Inside a mod- 
est frame house the Hansons are gathered 
round the familial table, performing the 
regular Saturday night ritual. Mama (Irene 
Dunne) is counting out the money for the 
week, carefully dividing it into neat little 
piles, once more breathing a sigh of relief 
for the “bank account” she does not have 
to touch. 

This is the setting for “I Remember 
Mama,” successful book and stage play, 
currently running as a movie. Having 
virtually no plot, the film is simply a pic- 
ture of a lovable Norwegian family, and 





Mama figures out the weekly budget. 


Mama, the very core from which all the 
family activities stem. 

Mama manages not only the budget, but 
all the members of the household with a 
firm but diplomatic hand. She even man- 
ages the unmanageable Uncle Chris (Oscar 
Homolka), head of the family clan. Be- 
cause of his excessive drinking, this blus- 
tering, bellowing gent is regarded by two 
gossipy nieces as the blackest and most 
evil of men. What the nieces fail to see, 
however, is that people are not always 
pure black or white, for underneath his 
weakness Uncle Chris hides a heart of 
gold. On his deathbed, he reveals that all 
his money has been spent to make lame 
children walk. 

Mama Hanson is that wonderful person 
so many of us know and love. Thrifty, yet 
Senerous; stern, yet understanding; out- 
wardly very simple, yet inwardly wise and 
astute. When refused admittance to the 
hospital ward containing her youngest 
child, just after an operation, Mama dis- 
guises herself as a scrubwoman and scrubs 
her way in. So that her children may al- 
ways feel economically secure, Mama, who 
has never seen the inside of a bank, in- 
vents a non-existent bank account. 

It’s a heartwarming film, finely. pro- 
duced and acted. Filled with humor, it’s 
pure entertainment for the whole family. 
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THE GIFT THAT BRINGS A GENEROUS RETURN 





In mapping out your financial program for the future, it’s good 
business to give Moody Annuities an important part in your planning. 
Funds placed jin Moody Annuities assure you of generous and regular 
returns, beginning at once and continuing throughout your lifetime. 
For more than 41 years, every one of the thousands of Moody annuit- 
ants has received his annuity check in full and on time. 


But above| and beyond the financial return, a Moody Annuity is 
“good business” for the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. Through Moody 
Bible Institute, your annuity dollars will be invested in training Chris- 
tian young people for lives of fruitful service for the Master. 


Learn how Moody Annuities can meet your financial needs and 
give you a satisfying share in reaching the lost through the many 
soul-winning| ministries of Moody Bible Institute. You'll find full in- 
formation in {he interesting booklet, DousLE Drvipenps, including rates 
of return. Mail the coupon for your free copy today! 
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Dr. Toynbee’s new book suggests that the court may find for the plaintiff. 


Toynbee is Hopeful 


“Presbyterian Life” calls on celebrated histor- 


ian and finds him undaunted by scare-headlines. 


— MAN WHO KNOWS more than any- 
one else about the rise and fall of civ- 
ilizations is hopeful about the future of 
our own. 

At his table in the cafeteria in Prince- 
ton’s Institute for Advanced Study, Eng- 
lish historian Arnold J. Toynbee leaned 
forward earnestly as he told of his experi- 
ence in lecturing to American military per- 
sonnel. This was one of his reasons for 
hope. 

“In London, in 1945, the American 
Army offered study courses to service men 
and women waiting to be sent home. The 
great demand was expected to be for 
courses in technology and science—some- 
thing the service people could apply 
quickly to making a living when they got 
home. But they found that almost every- 
one wanted to study literature, history, 
and philosophy—the humanities. The war 
made them ask deep questions. They were 
thinking and really wanted to learn.” 

A few minutes before, in his office over- 
looking the New Jersey countryside, Dr. 
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Toynbee had been explaining that the 
techniques and attitudes that have served 
us so well in conquering nature are not 
adequate for dealing with human nature, 
that we need to study man himself, as re- 
vealed in his history, literature, and re- 
ligion. 

Our most urgent need is to cultivate the 
imagination, to project ourselves sympa- 
thetically into the attitudes of other peo- 
ples, and the patience to remain cheerful 
when the solution of a hard human prob- 
lem takes time. We need the compassion 
and courage that come with a religious 
view of life. The religious skepticism that 
began in the seventeenth century and 
mushroomed along its way to the present 
is the real disease of our society, the dead- 
liest threat to our future. 

Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee, widely ac- 
claimed as the world’s greatest historian, 
came to this country in February to spend 
six months at Princeton writing on the 
seventh volume of his masterwork, A 
Study of History. With Mrs. Toynbee, 





who is his researcher and secretary, ly 
will be on hand to witness the America 
publication of his new book, Civilizatip, 
on Trial, on April 29. This book is wr. 
ten for the layman who has no interest iy 
the name of Caesar’s wife or the dates gf 
the Second Punic War, but is willing » 
glean guidance and courage from a study 
of man’s significant experience. 

“Does history repeat itself?” the book 
asks. “Does it spell out for us an inexor. 
able doom?” Dr. Toynbee disproves th 
theory of predetermined cycles in man; 
activity. “Our future depends largely upon 
ourselves. We are not just at the mery 
of an inexorable fate.” Civilization o 
Trial is—in the most durable sense of th 
word—inspiring. 









In Practical Politics 

Dr. Toynbee’s acquaintance with man. 
kind is not merely an academic one. As; 
technical servant of his government in two 
world wars, a news correspondent in the 
Turko-Greek war, and as adviser to th 
Paris Peace Conference in 1919 and th 
United Nations in 1946, he has supple 
mented his studies with experience in prac. 
tical politics. 

From the outset of his career, Arnold 
Toynbee was a rebel among historians. He 
snatched the scepter from the royal family 
of modern historical study, Edward Gib 
bon, Karl Marx, and Oswald Spengler, by 
insisting that God be brought back into 
the picture, and by asserting that man wa 
more than the helpless pawn of biological 
and economic forces. He shot a stron 
beam of light through the encircling gloom 
of a fatalistic view of history which sav 
our civilization inexorably moving towarl 
dictatorship or disintegration. 

His indisputable authority was estab- 
lished by the six volumes of his gre 
work, A Study of History, already pub 
lished. In this work, Dr. Toynbee, reasons 
with utmost care, patiently supporting 
each point with well marshalled facts. The 
ultimate maker of civilizations is God, k 
holds. This world is a province of Hs 
kingdom, a province currently under it- 
vasion by the prehistoric enemy, Satan. 
is history illumined with prophetic insight 

The remaining three volumes of thi 
work will be finished, the author believes, 
in three or four years. Meanwhile, th 
one-volume condensation of the first sit 
books has been a best-seller in the Unitel 
States. 

On this visit to our country, Dr. Toyr 
bee has found an encouraging change it 
the American temper. “When I was het 
a year ago,” he said, “Americans were ft 
luctant to face the greatness of their pos 
tion. This year the mood is different. You 
seem to be accepting your leadership, an 
buckling down to its responsibilities.” 

Dr. Toynbee believes that a third World 
War is by no means inevitable. 

He is convinced that Russia would com 
ply if we told her frankly, “You cat! 
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have the whole world,” and showed her 
where we meant to stop her. The Russians 
firmly believe the Western World will col- 
lapse of its own weight, he says. “It’s a 
silly belief, but it’s deep in their mythol- 
ogy that any economic system but their 
own must inevitably crash.” Naturally, 
they would rather wait than fight. 

Meanwhile, the age-old vision of “One 
World” may be nearer realization than we 
think. Our recent technological advance- 
ment renders world unification an immi- 
nent likelihood, Dr. Toynbee believes. The 
great question is whether we are to be- 
come a voluntary association of free peo- 
ples, or a galley of slaves under a global 
tyrant elevated by force and war. Such 
existing unions as the British Common- 
wealth and the United States point the 
way, Dr. Toynbee feels, to an eventual 
federal union of the western states, a nu- 
cleus for a unified world. The Marshall 
Plan is a step in this direction, but only 
an interim measure, for the stricken na- 
tions “don’t want to live on an American 
dole any more than you want to support 
them.” 

Even if war should come, the much- 
publicized extinction of the human race, 
though theoretically possible, is not likely. 
“I can see vast areas in desolation. Russia 
would not give up readily. But the extinc- 
tion of the race... .?” 


Civilization’s Rebirth? 


Springtime was touching the fields that 
stretched away from Princeton. As we 
rode away from the Institute, thinking 
over the things Dr. Toynbee had said, the 
old words that go with spring came back. 
New life, youth, rebirth—perhaps, after 
all, our civilization was still in its spring. 
Indeed, it need never know a winter. Some 
civilization, sometime, would succeed. It 
might be ours. Everything rested with us 
and our children. We remembered an idea 
in A Study of History: 

“Since a Yeligion has no dwelling-place 
on earth except in human souls, it follows 
that there must still be Christian men and 
women abroad in our neo-pagan world. .. . 
In our war-ridden generation, the sap of 
life is visibly flowing once again through 
all the branches of our Western Christen- 
dom; and this spectacle suggests that per- 
haps, after all, the next chapter of our 
Western history may not follow the lines 
of the final chapter of Hellenic history. In 
that event a tottering civilization which 
has shamefully succumbed to the intoxi- 
cation of a showy victory over physical 
nature, and has applied the spoils to laying 
up treasure for itself without being rich 
toward God, may be reprieved from the 
Sentence—which it has passed upon itself 
—of treading out the tragic path... . 
Western Christendom may be given grace 
to be born again as a Respublica Chris- 
tiana which was its own earlier and better 
ideal of what it should strive to be.”— 
James W. HorrMan 
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VOICE 
OF THE ANDES 


urinG the war RAF pilots frequently 
flew over German-occupied Norway 
to parachute arms, radio sets, and other 
equipment to resistance forces. One of 
these radio sets fell into the hands of a 
young Norwegian named Kjell Gaarder. 
After installing the radio in a hide-out 
where it would be safe from detection by 
the Germans, Gaarder started turning the 
dial. To his amazement he heard a voice 
speaking in the familiar tongue of Sweden, 
telling him, “You have been listening to 
the Voice of the Andes. This is Station 
HJCB in Quito, Ecuador.” 
Had Kjell Gaarder been a Spaniard, a 
Russian or a Greek he could have under- 





WHY and HOW 
YOU SHOULD READ THE BIBLE 
Helpful 8-page folder with Scripture 
readings for all occasions; how to live 
the Christian life, etc. Write today: 
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stood HJCD’s programs with equal ease. 
For this station, located high in the Andes 
Mountains of Ecuador, broadcasts in six- 
teen different languages. Programs may be 
heard in Spanish, English, French, Ger- 
man, Russian, Italian, Arabic, Dutch, 
Portuguese, Greek, Czech, Latvian, Swed- 
ish, Yiddish, Urdu and Quechua. 

Seven transmitters are in operation at 
HJCB. Two are long-wave, one inter- 
mediate, and four short-wave. They range 
in power from 1,000 watts to 10,000 watts. 
The long-wave transmitters reach listeners 
in Quito, the intermediate covers Ecuador, 
while the four short-wave transmitters 
beam HJCB’s programs to the other coun- 
tries of the world. 

From 6:30 A.M. to 12 P.M. each day 
there are broadcast from HJCB presenta- 
tions of an evangelistic nature, inter- 
spersed with news, classical music, and ed- 
ucational programs. A few of the pro- 
grams are transcribed. The majority, how- 
ever, are live, produced by a staff of 
thirty-six English and American mission- 
aries and an equal number of Ecuadorians. 

HJCB’s purpose, in the words of one of 
its directors, is to “further the Christian 
message.” The station is owned and oper- 
ated by the World Radio Missionary Fel- 
lowship, Inc., a non-profit corporation 
with headquarters in Ohio, which was 
formed for the purpose of erecting and 
operating missionary radio stations. Since 
it was established in 1931, the Voice of 
the Andes has been supported entirely by 
contributions. No commercials interrupt 
the programs. As a method of financing 
the enterprise, churches, religious groups, 
or individuals are offered the opportunity 
of sponsoring any one of the programs. 

Radio HJCB is a valuable aid in the 
mission program in Ecuador. There have 
been numerous accounts from missionaries 
in Latin America who have gone into vil- 
lages that never knew a missionary, and 
where in some cases there was actual an- 
tagonism toward the “Protestantes.” Yet 
in each village the missionaries found 
there existed a nuclei of interested peo- 
ple who had been listening to HJCB. The 
station’s broadcasts have been particularly 
effective in Latin America where there is 
a prejudice among many nominal Catho- 
lics against entering a Protestant church. 

The Voice of the Andes broadcasts 800 
religious programs a month to listeners 
all over the world. Mail received on one 
day came from listeners in twenty-two 
different countries. Responses of these 
listeners ranged from accounts of conver- 
sion to frank disapproval of the “very 
religious” nature of the broadcasts. 

The Voice of the Andes can be heard 
outside of South America by tuning in to 
12.5 megacycles. Under some atmospheric 
conditions, and at certain times of the 
year, 9.9 or 15.1 is better. Broadcasts in 
English are heard daily (except Monday) 
from 7 to 8 A.M., 5 to 6 P.Mm., and 9 to 12 
p.m. Eastern Standard Time. 


Chinese Radio 


Two prominent men in China, General. 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek and American Am. 
bassador Dr. Leighton Stewart, have 
spoken over the Shanghai Christian Radio 
Station in recent months. The Generalis. 
simo delivered a Christmas broadcast 
which many newspapers printed, and 
which was the subject of several favorable 
editorials. 

Shanghai Christian Radio Station js 
owned by a group of Chinese businessmen, 
all of whom are members of the Church 
of Christ in China. The station staff is 
Chinese, with the exception of Mrs. Frank 
R. Millican, who is a Presbyterian mis. 
sionary. She arranges religious programs 
and also does some announcing. 


Old Truths—New Words 
(Continued from page 23) 


fated Intermediate Catechism. The As- 
sembly appointed the committee, which 
was ably headed by Dr. Earl L. Douglass, 
and after three years of earnest effort a 
virtually new document was presented to 
the Church. 

Much of the structure and indeed many 
of the questions and answers of the Inter- 
mediate Catechism have been retained 
But for the most part the new outline fol- 
lows an original and simplified plan. There 
are eight main sections to the outline made | 
up of a total of sixty-nine questions with 
each answer given in a single simple sen- 
tence. The doctrinal emphasis is in line 
with the agreed standards of the Church. 

In addition to the outline, the Commit- 
tee asked the chairman, Dr. Douglass, to 
prepare a commentary on the questions 
and answers, giving in his own words and 
as simply as possible an explanation of 
some of the more technical and compli- 
cated aspects of the Christian faith. Dr. 
Douglass was well qualified to prepare this 
commentary due to his long association 
with the Snowden-Douglass Sunday School 
Lessons and his daily syndicated news- 
paper columns, in both of which he has 
shown a rare facility for interpreting the 
Christian faith in understandable terms. 
The Board of Christian Education will 
publish both the outline and the commen- 
tary for the General Assembly in two 
separate formats to be used as may best 
be determined by teachers, parents, pas- 
tors, and young people. 

The committee has done its work. The 
Assembly has approved the new outline 
and the commentary. Clergy and laity are 
clamoring for help to make the Christian 
faith familiar and relevant to our day. Our 
young people are awake and conscious of 
the crisis of our times. It seems more than 
a coincidence that this brief statement of 
faith should appear at the very moment 
when our Church is in the midst of the 
New Life Movement. 
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HE ADVERTISING SLOGAN of one of the 
. (pan record companies, “The music 
you want when you want it,” summarizes 
the appeal of recorded music. 

From the expansion of the recording in- 
dustry in recent years, a vast repertoire of 
religious music of all kinds, from oratorios 
to Negro spirituals, has emerged. In addi- 
tion to music, the best in drama, poetry, 
stories, and speeches has been put in wax. 
Nowadays if you want to hear a mass by 
Bach or a hymn by Marian Anderson, it 
isn’t necessary to wait for a scheduled 
presentation. The best is available in your 
own home. 

Here are some of the latest releases: 

A Choral Concert, sung by de Paur’s 
Infantry Chorus, Leonard de Paur, con- 
ductor (Columbia MM 709, three 12” 
records). In this album, the thirty-six- 
voice Negro male chorus sings not only 
the rich spirituals of its race but an abun- 
dance of other music as well—the dra- 
matic Russian liturgical music, the pro- 
found choral works of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury master, Palestrina, and songs of such 
contemporary American composers as Paul 
Creston and Owen Da Silva. 

Bruckner’s Mass in E Minor, sung 
by the Aachen Cathedral Choir, Th. B. 
Rehmann, conductor (RCA Victor DM 
596, six 12” records). This monumental 
piece of ecclesiastical music occupied this 
nineteenth century Austrian composer for 
three years. It is excellently rendered by 
one of Europe’s finest choral groups. The 
album is enriched by having the words of 
the text printed, enabling the listener to 
follow them exactly. 

Haven of Rest Quartet, male quartet 
with organ accompaniment (Sacred Rec- 
ords HR-1, three 10” records). Six fa- 
miliar hymns sung by a group currently 
heard on a coast-to-coast radio network. 

Noah and the Ark, told by the Bible 
Storyman, Ed Colemans (Sacred Records 
BS-1, three 10” records). This is the first 
album in a projected series by Mr. Cole- 
mans. Designed especially for children, 
the album contains two narratives, “Noah 
and the Ark” and “Lot’s Wife.” 

Samson and the Lion, told by the 
Bible Storyman, Ed Colemans (Sacred 
Records BS-2, one 10” record). This is 
the second release of the series mentioned 
above, a single record packed in an illus- 
trated folder. Particularly appealing to 
the youngsters are the sound effects. 

Hymns of Gladness, sung by the Na- 
tional Radio Vespers Mixed Choir (Bible- 
tone Album E, four 10” records). This 

choral group will be familiar to many, for 
they are heard on Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell’s weekly radio broadcast. 

Hear My Prayer and O for the 


f Wings of a Dove, sung by Derek Bar- 
sham, boy soprano with the High Wy- 4 
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combe Orpheus Male Choir (English 
Decca K 1111, one 12” record). Two of 
Mendelssohn’s most beautiful sacred 
songs, rendered by the crystal clear voice 
of a young boy. 

The Lord’s Prayer and Trees, sung 
by Danny O'Neil (Majestic 1193, one 10” 
record). During the war, Danny O'Neil 
was featured each Sunday morning with 
the famous Navy Blue Jacket Choir on the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. On this 
record he sings two of our favorites. 

Lead, Kindly Light and Abide with 
Me, played on the Hammond organ, nova- 
chord and chimes (Tempo 1008, one 10” 
record). An impressive instrumental ren- 
dering of two well-known hymns. 

—Tuomas F. Hupson 
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@ The books described in this 
ad are special editions of the 
reading books which are part 
of the new curriculum —e 
by the Presbyterian Board ©! 
isti ducation. 
ai ee editions are 
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curriculum counterparts. n 
addition, the books for - 
boys and girls have slightly > 
ferent covers and colorful ond 
ets; the Children’s Hour Lib- 
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HIM MASTER 


ELWYN A. 
eB MITH. A novel for 
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earth. $2. 
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full-color illustrations by 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 2) 


TERIAN Lire does not print a truer esti- 
mate of the man. 

Personally I feel that you could do 
nothing better than reprint the editorial 
on Gandhi in the February 11 issue of The 
Christian Century. 

—Leon D. SANBORNE 
Dir., Westminster Foundation, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 


The word “defaming,” seems to us ill- 
chosen. Dr. Sam Higginbottom’s reflec- 
tions on Gandhi were based on his own 
personal experiences in India and acquaint- 
anceship with the Hindu leader. It is true 
that his estimate of Mr. Gandhi was not 
one of unqualified approval. 

PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Feb. 14, presented 
other comments on the significance of 
Gandhi's life. Secretary of State George 
Marshall was quoted as referring to Gandhi 
as a “spokesman for the conscience of all 
mankind.” Albert Einstein was further re- 
ported as saying, “Generations to come, 
it may well be, will scarcely believe that 
such a one as this ever in flesh and blood 
walked upon this earth.” 

The Christian Century editorial not only 
referred to Gandhi as “the most Christlike 
life this century has known,” but also 
stated: “Gandhi was the greatest man in 
our world. Standing beside him Roosevelt, 
Stalin, Hitler, Churchill, or even Wilson, 
Sun Yat-sen and Lenin, all his contem- 
poraries, lose stature. His greatness did 
not lie in the fact that more than any 
other man he must be given credit for 
winning independence for India. Neither 
did it reside in his recent amazing achieve- 
ment by which, through ‘soul-force,’ he 
brought a truce between the warring re- 
ligious communities of India. Rather it 
was in his recognition that the supreme 
struggle of the modern world is not in 
politics but is the battle between good and 
evil in the soul of man.”—THe Eprtors. 


Love Angle 

« No Trumpet Before Him seemed to me 
fine—until the final touch. Was it really 
necessary, after raising him up to perfect 
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confidence at the church committee, to 
have the Reverend Paul Phillips rush out 
to the Bishop’s house, in a bad storm, and 
have his daughter come out to be told he 
loved her, etc.? There is so much laxity 
today that is overlooked. I had hoped 
that PRESBYTERIAN LiFe would see this 


point. —VALERIA F. PENROSE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westminster Press, the publishers of 
“No Trumpet Before Him” (PREsBY- 
TERIAN LiFe, March 13), report that they 
would be very happy to have readers of 
the novel discuss the character of the 
Reverend Paul Phillips and his relation- 
ship to all his parishioners, including the 
Bishop’s daughter —Tue Epitors. 


World Peace 

« The article “Peace Is Possible” by John 
Foster Dulles in your issue of February 
28, prompted me to write this letter. 
While I respect and admire Mr. Dulles 
greatly, I honestly think he overlooked a 
mighty important factor in our present 
world crisis. 

World peace involves a matter of vital 
importance, i.e., as long as there is a 
group of people capable of upsetting the 
peaceful status of the world who cannot, 
or will not, understand any other argu- 
ment than that of force, then force must 
be available to restrain or compel them. 
The Russian Regime is such a group. The 
only thing they respect or fear is strength 
of others greater than their own. 

Apparently they joined the United Na- 
tions to prevent its effective functioning. 
Had they worked as hard to perfect it as 
they did to hinder same, the United Na- 
tions would have been in shape today to 
render humanity a vastly greater service. 

At present the greatest barrier to Rus- 
sia’s plans is the United States, so she 
ought to keep strong enough to give real 
meaning to her declarations. However, 
the ideal source of ultimatums to Russia, 
or others, would be an unhampered United 
Nations with a police force able to en- 
force its will. —F. B. SHEERAR 

Wausau, Wis. 


Structure Familiar? 

« Your remark in the February 28 issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire to the effect that 
“Despite the fact that he is a layman, 
Dr. Turck is thoroughly familiar with 
Presbyterian organizational structure” 
strikes me as somewhat inappropriate. 
Aren’t Presbyterian laymen familiar with 
our organizational structure? 

Your remark reminds me of one made 
by a Methodist minister in introducing 
me. He said, “Though Dr. French is not a 
Methodist minister, he is reputed to be 
an excellent speaker.” 

—Wwm. MARSHALL FRENCH 


Pres., Hastings College 
Hastings, Nebr. 


April 19-21: Nebraska Ministerial Cop. 
vocation, Lincoln, Nebraska; Wisconsip 
Pastor’s Conference, Madison, Wisconsip, 

Speakers at the Nebraska Convocation 
will include Paul Hutchinson, editor of 
Christian Century; Dr. Peter Marshall 
Chaplain of the Senate; and Dr. Geral 
Knoff, Associate General Secretary of the 
International Council of Religious Edy. 
cation. 


April 22, 23: Annual Meeting, Board of 
National Missions, New York. 

The agenda includes reports on progress 
in the New Life movement, consideration 
of the 1948 budget, reports on missions, 


May 1: Michigan Student Christian Con. 
vocation, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Student delegates from colleges and uwi- 
versities all over Michigan will attend this 
convocation at Michigan State University 
which is sponsored by student religiow 
groups of various denominations, as wel 
as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 

The leading speaker will be Dr. Arnold 
Nash of the University of North Carolina, 
who will speak on the topic “The Chris- 
tian Concept of the University.” 


May 2: Rural Life Sunday. 

Rural Life Sunday, or Rogation Sunday, 
which dates back to 450 A.D., is set apart 
as a day to emphasize the meaning o 
Christianity for rural life. An order oi 
service for use in local churches has bee 
prepared by the sponsoring organizations: 
the Home Missions Council, the Feder 
Council of Churches, and the Intem: 
tional Council of Religious Education. 


May 2-9: National Family Week. 

For the sixth year, this week will be o 
served by church and synagogue group 
throughout the United States and Canah 
Sponsors of National Family Week, whid 
emphasizes the spiritual and moral impor 
tance of family life, include the Syn 
gogue Council of America, the Inter 
tional Council of Religious Education, the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ i 
America, the United Council of Chur 
Women, and the National Catholic We: 
fare Conference. 


May 4—7: Meeting of Department @ 
Church Cooperation and Union, Presbytt 
rian Church, U.S.A., Asheville, Nort 
Carolina. 


May 6: Annual Meeting, Trustees of 


eral Assembly, Presbyterian Churd 


U.S.A., Philadelphia. 


(Items for inclusion in the church ¢ 
endar should be submitted as far in 
vance as possible. Send information 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, in care of K. Formos. 
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[ WAS A SUNNY DAY in springtime. The road to the city 
was full of people. Men and women had left their work 
and their homes. Children had left their play. People had 
come from town and country, for they heard that Jesus 
was near. 

The mothers had heard that Jesus was coming. They 
had washed the children’s faces and combed their hair. 

“We are going to see Jesus.” This was what the mothers 
told their children. 

“We are going to see Jesus,” the children told each 
other. 

Now the children and their mothers came walking down 
long steps. There were big boys and girls, walking with 
long, long steps. They were on their way to see Jesus. 
There were little children too, skipping along with short 
steps. They were on their way to see Jesus. And there 
were babies in their mothers’ arms. The babies could not 
walk even one step. But their mothers were carrying them. 

“We want our children to see Jesus,” the mothers told 
each other. “We want him to put his kind hands on our 
children’s heads, and bless them.” 

Then far down the road they saw a crowd. 

“There is Jesus,” someone said. “All those people are 
listening to him.” 

The mothers and children went on down the road. 


Nearer and nearer they came to the crowd. The mothers 
pushed through the crowd until they were almost at the 


From “The Star Shone,” pupil’s reading book, kindergarten 
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place where Jesus and his friends stood. Only a few more 
steps, and their children would see Jesus. 

Suddenly they heard an angry voice. 

“Be quiet,” said one of the men near them. “Do not 
come here. Jesus is too busy to bother with children. 
You must not trouble him. Take your children away.” 

The mothers stopped. They turned away. The children 
stopped. They too turned away. 

Then they heard another voice. “Let the children come 
to me,” Jesus was telling the men near him. “Do not send 
them away. In God’s Kingdom there is room for all who 
love and trust as little children do.” 

The men said no more, but stood aside for the mothers 
and children to come nearer. 

Straight to Jesus they came—the big boys and girls, 
the little children, and the mothers carrying their babies 
in their arms. How glad Jesus was to see each one! He 
took the children in his arms and held them close. He laid 
his hands on the children’s heads, and blessed them. 

Then the children and their mothers went walking 
down the road again. The big boys and girls walked with 
long, long steps. They were glad, for they had been to 
see Jesus. The little children skipped happily along with 
short steps. And the babies smiled as they nestled close 
in their mothers’ arms. They had been to see Jesus. 

But what the children liked to remember best of all. 
was how glad Jesus had been to see them. 


department of the New Curriculum (Oct. to Dec. quarter, 
1948). Reprinted, permission Westminster Press. 


WHEN YOU ORDER ‘PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’ FOR A YVEAR YOU RECEIVE 


. . - 976 pages of Christian news and information, 
. . - 1,125 photographs and illustrations, 
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THE REVEREND JOHN R. WILLIAMS, D. D. 


Minister, The First Presbyterian Church, Wooster, Ohio 


“An illustrated magazine of news and information, Pres- 
byterian Life reports the important events in the Church, 
its programs and achievements, and the march of 


Christianity throughout the World. It is a good magazine, and one we 


would like to see in every Presbyterian home. It is filled with the kind of 


reading that will sustain your faith in human beings working together 


around this world to make it a better place.” 
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